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Japan’s New “Gifts” to 


THAILAND 


By J. Russet, Anprus, Far Eastern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





HAILAND, the one “independent” 

nation in Southeast Asia (prior to 
August 1, 1943, when Japanese-spon- 
sored. Burma was declared “independ- 
ent”) has recently been rewarded by its 
Japanese masters with parts of British 
Malaya and the Shan States of Burma. 
This is not the first occurrence of its 
kind, for in March 1941 Japanese “me- 
diators” settled the small Thai-Indo- 
chinese war by allotting parts of the 
Indochinese provinces of Cambodia and 
Laos to Thailand. Thus the latter 
country has been aided by the Japanese 
in securing control, in name at least, 
of territory formerly belonging to all 
three of its neighbors.* 

It must be-admitted, however, that in 
the case of the Malay States, as in the 
previous instance of Cambodia and Laos 
in 1941, Thailand is but “getting a bit 
of its own back,” the four northern 
Malay States of Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan, 
and Trengganu having been ceded by 
Thailand to the British in 1909. Their 
combined area is 14,770 square miles, or 
about one-fourth of the total area of 
Malaya. Their population totals ap- 
proximately 1,100,000, or one-fifth of 
Malaya’s population. 


Area Taken from Burma 


There is considerable doubt as to the 
precise area in the Shan States which 
the Japanese have “given” to Thailand. 
A Thai announcement mentioned incor- 
poration of the Shan States into the 
“United States of the Original Thai.” 
This would suggest that all of these 
princely states loosely attached to Burma 
were to become Thai, with their area of 
more than 60,000 square miles and their 
population in 1941 of 1,770,000. This 
would have placed the Thai border with- 
in a few miles of Mandalay and the Irra- 
waddy River, and for nearly 200 miles 
the border would be within a short dis- 
tance of the main line of the Burma 
Railways. 

A subsequent Japanese announcement, 
however, mentioned only Kengtung and 
Mong Pan as being added to Thailand. 
Moreover, Premier Tojo, in promising 
independence to Burma within a year, 


? Eptror’s NoTeE.—While this article was go- 
ing to press, newspaper dispatches ascribed 
to the Tokyo Radio the announcement of a 
formal treaty between Japan and Thailand 
“effecting transfer of four Malaya States and 
two Shan States of Burma to Thailand.” 
No further details were given. 





TEMPORARY CHANGE? 


Tokyo undertakes to make some 
quick shifts in the sovereignty of 
Malay areas and remote Shan re- 
gions—districts characterized by 
rice growing, commercial nut- 
gathering by pig-tailed monkeys, 
primitive bamboo flumes, “lords of 
the sunset” and “eaters of cities,” 
lead, zinc, and antimony produc- 
tion, ladies with elongated and 
brass-encased necks, slow teak op- 
erations, reckless “taungya”’ cul- 
tivation—and occasionally a “spot” 
of head-hunting on the side. 











specifically stated that the Shan States 
and Karenni were not to be included in 
independent Burma. The outside world 
is left to guess the fate of the major 
portion of the Shan States, insofar as 
that fate is Japan’s to decide. On Au- 
gust 1, 1943, it‘was announced that Bur- 
ma was independent, but no mention was 
made of the Shan States. 

Assuming that only the easternmost 
Shan States, Kengtung and Mong Pan, 
are to be “given” to Thailand, the latter 
country thus acquires 15,388 square 
miles of territory, with a 1941 population 





Market scene in the Shan-state city of Taunggyi 


of approximately 256,000. The moun- 
tainous areas taken from Burma are thus 
slightly larger than the Thai acquisi- 
tions in Malaya, but have less than one- 
fourth as much population. 

It is interesting to note that whereas 
the Malay States were a part of Thai- 
land as recently as 1909 their population 
has never included more than a small 
fraction of Thai. On the other hand the 
Shan States have never, with unimpor- 
tant exceptions, been a part of Thai- 
land, although the Shans are racially 
and culturally very closely related to 
the Thai. 


Riddle of Thai Independence 


Thailand’s continued independence 
while surrounded by the colonies of 
Western powers has provided a modern 
political riddle. The most common ex- 
planation has been the mutual jealousy 
of the leading powers, coupled with con- 
siderable discretion on the part of the 
Thai. In particular, pre-1914 British 
and French rivalries appear to have been 
mutually offsetting so far as the preser- 
vation of Thai independence was con- 
cerned. 

Only the present war in the Pacific, 
resulting in the capitulation of Thailand 
to the Japanese after a few hours of 
“token resistance,” has for the time be- 


Courtesy D. T. Griffiths, Burma Forest Service 


These are “Taungthu” women. 
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Before the Japanese incursions. 
in the Shan States. 


ing destroyed Thailand’s independence. 
The State, however, continues to func- 
tion under approximately the same Gov- 
ernment as that which surrendered to 
the Japanese, other than numerous Jap- 
anese “advisers” and technicians who 
have been added. 

Racially Thailand is more nearly 
homogeneous than any other country of 
Southeast Asia. Although there are a 
large number of hill tribes of diverse 
origin, none of these is numerically im- 
portant. The Chinese minority of per- 
haps 2,000,000 is the only important 
non-Thai element in the population. 
The Thai are thought to have originated 
in southern China, and are still to be 
found in considerable numbers in south- 
ern Yunnan Province and along the 
south side of the Yangtze Valley. 

Several centuries ago they fought their 
way further south, and the center of 
their power since before the coming of 
the first Europeans was the Menam Val- 
ley which even now is the economic 
heart of Thailand. The Thai are not 
only kinsmen of the Shans and the Lu, 
but also of the Laos who predominate in 
northwestern Indochina, northern Thai- 
land, and southwest Yunnan. 

There are brief records of petty Thai 
kingdoms in the tenth century A. D., and 
a great ruler, Phra Ruang, succeeded in 
overthrowing the northern Cambodian 
kingdom in 1238 A. D. and acquiring a 
kingdom not greatly inferior in area to 
present Thailand. At various other 
times in the succeeding centuries Thai- 
land was a strong nation, but there were 
frequent wars with neighboring powers, 
and dynastic feuds, some of which tem- 
porarily reduced the Thai to impotence. 
At times the entire Malay Peninsula and 
parts of what is now Indochina owed 
allegiance to Thai kings. 

The Thai found Buddhism entrenched 
in the Menam Valley when they entered 
it and have been a staunch Buddhist 
people ever since. Their Buddhism is of 
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Courtesy D. T. Griffiths, Burma Forest Service. 
Ceremony attends the progress of a high European Official 


the Southern or Sinhalese variety, akin 
to that of Ceylon and Burma and thus 
differing from that of China and Japan. 
Southern or Hinayana Buddhism rejects 
the Hindu pantheon of gods and is much 
closer to pristine Buddhism, theologi- 
cally, than Northern or Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


A Progressive Kingdom 

Thailand’s adaptation of Western 
civilization bears some resemblance to 
that of Japan following the restoration 
of 1868. At that time King Mongkut, 
the first Thai monarch to be strongly 
influenced by European ideas, was in 
the midst of his reign. He had spent 
many years in a Buddhist monastery 
and had thus become very well ac- 
quainted with the common people of his 
country and had democratic ideas to 


an extent hitherto unknown to Thai 


monarchs. Although the Government 
remained essentially autocratic, he in- 
troduced a number of reforms which 
made for greater efficiency, and some 
which resembled democracy. He is re- 
puted to have maintained a city of 9,000 
women, but in other respects he was 
the forerunner of modern times in Thai 
history. 

His son Chulalongkorn continued the 
modernization of his country in a cau- 
tious manner and against the wishes of 
the hereditary nobility. Chulalong- 
korn’s sons, Rama VI and Prajadhipok, 
were modern in many ways, but the lat- 
ter was not able to satisfy the demands 
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of young Thai intellectuals and military 
and naval officers who had received 
modern ideas during their schooling 
abroad. 

An almost bloodless revolution in 1932 
led to the setting up of a limited mon- 
archy and eventually to the abdication 
of Prajadhipok in favor of his nephew, 
the present King Ananda. Foreign ad- 
visers have been secured at handsome 
salaries to assist the different ministries, 
but the actual Government has been 
hitherto very definitely in Thai hands. 
A modern university, an efficient rail- 
way system, a number of factories, and 
a large, modern capital at Bangkok tes- 
tify to the energy and achievements of 
the present generation of Thai leaders. 


Acquisitions from Malaya 


The four Malay States which Thailand 
has reacquired have had their own 
rajahs or sultans for several centuries, 
both under Thai and under British rule. 
Kedah, the most populous, formerly in- 
cluded Perlis and the Island of Penang, 
thus stretching nearly halfway down 
the west side of what is now Malaya. 
In a manuscript dated 1516 the Portu- 
guese explorer, Barbosa, described Kedah 
as: “a place in the Kingdom of Siam to 
which an infinite number of ships resort, 
trading in all kinds of merchandise.” 
The Sultan of Kedah ceded Prince of 
Wales Island, or Penang, to the British 
in 1786. Province Wellesley, a small 
but important part of the mainland, 
near Penang Island was also ceded to 
the British. The treaty of March 10, 
1909, transferred the sovereignty over 
all four States to the British. These 
States, together with Johore which ad- 
joins Singapore Island at the southern 
tip of the Peninsula, make up the Un- 
federated Malay States. 

There seems to have been but slight 
difference between the political status 
of these five States and that of the 
economically more important Federated 
Malay States except that each of the 
Unfederated States dealt directly with 
the central government, at Singapore, 
through its own British resident, or ad- 
viser, whereas the Federated Malay 
States were governed more as a unit. 

The standard of education in the Un- 
federated Malay States is quite low, and 
political activities are practically non- 
existent. The hereditary ruler appoints 
a council of Malays, and hitherto he 
and the council have made the laws, 
subject to the advice of the British Ad- 
viser. Important matters were not dis- 
cussed in the absence of the Adviser 
unless he had been consulted previously. 

The area, population, and racial dis- 
tribution of the states prior to Japanese 
occupation are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 











l l 
Area, in 
State | square Malays | Chinese Indians Others Total 
miles | | . 

e #: |------|----—-| —- - -- | ------|---—-- ROSE 
Perlis 310 | 39, 716 6, 500 | 966 | 2,114 49, 296 
Kedah Ey 3, 660 219, 260 86, 472 56, 402 | 13, 641 474, 775 
Kelantun ‘ ial 4,730 | 534, 844 27, 034 10, 401 | 8, 099 400, 378 
Trengganu Nts 5,050 | 164,564 | 13, 254 | 1, 371 | 600 179, 789 

Total ....| 14,770 | 878, 384 | 24,454 | 1, 104, 238 


| 132, 260 69, 140 
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Racial Problems 


Although the area ceded to Thailand 
comprises three-tenths of the area of 
Malaya, it has but 20 percent of the 
population. The more _ well-developed 
parts of Malaya remain under di- 
rect Japanese control. From a racial 
standpoint the interesting aspect is the 
fact that two-fifths of all the Malays of 
Malaya are included in the four States 
given to Thailand. In the country as a 
whole the Chinese formerly comprised 42 
percent of the population as against 40 
percent for Malays, according to the lat- 
est census—Indians making up most of 
the remainder. 

With so large a portion of the Malays 
handed over to Thailand, along with a 
very few Chinese, what remains of Ma- 
laya is approximately 50 percent Chinese 
and 30 percent Malay. It has been sug- 
gested that the Japanese had in mind 
thus to prepare the area for a Chinese 
puppet regime of the Wang Ching Wei 
type. 

The Thai have enthusiastically started 
to “Thai-ize” or assimilate their 860,000 
new Malay subjects. By a sort of mass 
rechristening, the Malays have been sud- 
denly transformed into “Thai-Malays,” 
and have been instructed to wear Thai 
clothing. It is too early to know what 
measure of success will be achieved in 
this assimilation process, but it is cer- 
tain that clothing is extremely scarce 
in Malaya, as in most other parts of Jap- 
anese-occupied Asia, and it would not be 
surprising if the Malays object strenu- 
ously to parting with the little clothing 
they now have. Socially the Thai and 
the Malays usually mix very well, but 
even so it remains to be seen how meekly 
the Malay women will consent to a dras- 
tic reform in their dress at a mandate 
from Bangkok! 


Thai Acquisitions Poor 


Most of the wealth of Malaya is in the 
four Federated Malay States, Johore, 
and, especially, the densely populated 
Straits Settlements—the latter including 
Singapore, Penang, and Malacca. The 
areas ceded to Thailand possess a dispro- 
portionately small part of the highways 
of the country, and even Kedah had but 
1,991 motor vehicles in 1938 for its more 
than 300,000 people. Only 2 percent of 
total Malaya tin production came from 
these four States, and but 13 percent of 
rubber production. 

Since Malaya’s wealth is built pri- 
marily around the production of rubber 
and tin for export, it is obvious that 
these States are among the more back- 
ward. The only commodities in which 
they produce more than their share are 
rice, iron ore, wolfram, and, possibly, fish 
and copra. Perlis and Kedah, the two 
west-coast States, export considerable 
quantities of rice, and without them that 
territory which remains of Malaya—al- 
ready one of the world’s great importers 
of rice—will be still more deficient in this 
staple food of néarly all tropical people. 

If synthetic rubber should greatly re- 
duce the Malayan States’ post-war rubber 
market, their food problem will be acute, 
because of lack of rice lands and lack of 
means of payment for rice imports. 
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A great Japanese iron mine in Treng- 
ganu produced at least half of the 
1,600,000 tons of iron ore normally ex- 
ported from Malaya. That State has a 
small iron mine also Japanese-owned, 
and another mine was opened in Kelan- 
tan in 1937. Iron, however, ranks far 
below tin and rubber among the country’s 
exports. 

Malaya’s wolfram (tungsten) produc- 
tion before the war was between 1,000 
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and 2,000 tons, and hence ranked far 
below that of China and Burma, the 
world’s chief producers. The four north- 
ern states produced about one-quarter 
of this total. 


Monkeys as Nut Harvesters 


Excellent fishing grounds existed along 
the coast of Malaya, and the four States 
taken by Thailand exported considerable 
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quantities of fish to Penang and the Fed- 
erated Malay States. The coconut palm 
was an important source of livelihood to 
many Malays, and copra was a fairly im- 
portant export—Kelantan sending out 
over 9,000 tons per year. The harvesting 
of the coconuts was done in the typical 
Oriental fashion. The British adviser 
of Kelantan reported that: “Quite a 
large proportion of the nut harvesting 
in the State is done with the help of 
the pig-tailed monkey * * * who 
[sic] is a familiar sight on the roadsides 
loping along with his master. A well- 
trained adult animal is worth up to $40 
[U. S. $20], training being given locally 
to ‘youngsters’ obtained at a cost of $15 
to $20, from not only Kelantan, but also 
Trengganu, Pahang, and Johore.” 


The Shans 


The Shan Plateau, bordered by Burma, 
China, Indochina, and Thailand, is di- 
vided into about 30 States, large and 
small, ruled by hereditary chiefs. Al- 
though the standard of literacy is very 
much lower than in Thailand or Burma, 
some Shan literature has been preserved 
in Buddhist monasteries and the palaces 
of the rulers for several centuries. 
Shans have sent few of their sons to 
English-language high schools and uni- 
versities—in fact, practically none out- 
side the chiefs and their families and 
entourage. Political passivity is rein- 
forced by the paternal rule of the 
sawbwa himself. 


Sawbwas, “Lords of the Sunset” 


The sawbwas are ordinarily rulers of 
the larger states, and have more ample 
powers than the myozas, including the 
power of life and death. “Myoza” is a 
Burmese term, meaning “eater of a city,” 
and is both an example of dry Burmese 
humor and of the type of rule formerly 
dispensed by the chieftains. 

In recent years some small States have 
been amalgamated into units large 
enough to support a more adequate ad- 
ministration. This would eventually, 
when more fully implemented, simplify 
the problem of the British in attempting 
to provide a reasonably enlightened gov- 
ernment and still leave as much of the 
administration as possible in the hands 
of native rulers. This indirect rule was 
similar to that in the Malay States. 

The sawbwas, with their large retinues 
and royal silk umbrellas, are colorful 
characters. British Assistant Superin- 
tendents, responsible to the Commis- 
sioner of the Federated Shan States, 
“advised” the sawbwas. The actual 
amount of ruling done by a sawbwa de- 
pended partly on the attitude of the As- 
sistant Superintendent, and partly upon 
the ability, initiative, and energy of the 
sawbwa himself. 

The Shan States occupy a plateau, 
mostly 2,000 to 3,000 feet in elevation, 
with mountains rising to 8,000 or 10,000 
feet. The valleys are ordinarily sparsely 
wooded. Many of the mountainsides are 
heavily forested—conifers, oaks, and 
chestnuts being particularly prominent 
on the higher slopes while mixed decidu- 
ous forests occupy the lower levels. The 
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forests generally have suffered greatly 
from fires repeatedly set by hillside cul- 
tivators. There are many fine specimens 
of the prized teak tree in the mixed de- 
ciduous forests which, generally speak- 
ing, exist only below the 3,000-foot level. 


Rice Farmers 


The flat lands and the valleys are 
normally inhabited by Shans, most of 
whom grow rice and ordinarily irrigate 
it with water from mountain streams. 
The Shans have an amazing cleverness 
in the use of bamboo flumes and of the 
contour of the land for purposes of ir- 
rigation. Not only are these artificially 
directed streams used for irrigation, and 
sometimes for the provision of domestic 
“running water’—they are frequently 
used in the milling of grain. The un- 
husked rice or “paddy” is placed in a 
hollowed-out stone, about a foot deep 
and 15 inches in diameter. A wooden 
“pounder,” somewhat smaller than the 
hole, is placed on the end of an 8-foot 
pole, balanced about 5% feet from the 
hole. The other end consists of a large 
basin into which water flows from a 
bamboo flume. When the basin is full 
its weight causes it to fall rather sud- 
denly, bringing up the pounder to a 
height of 3 or 4 feet. Then the water 
rushes from the basin, and the pounder 
falls with a thud into the hole with its 
portion of paddy. Often several of these 
ingenious devices are owned by a single 
family, one of whose members finds it 
a simple and pleasant task to mill sev- 
eral months’ supply of rice in a few 
days. 
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Wild Mountain Tribes 


The more mountainous areas are in- 
habited by uncivilized tribes, none of 
which had a written language of its own 
until missionaries reduced a few of their 
languages (Lahu, Wa, Kachin, Kaw) 
to writing, in order that the Bible might 
be presented to the numerous Christian 
converts. The most widely advertised 
of these tribes, residing not in the Shan 
States proper but in the attached State 
of Karenni, are the Padaungs, who have 
provided American circuses with “long- 
necked ladies from Burma.” Many a 
traveler, however, has gone through 
Karenni on the main roads and has seen 
thousands of the people of Karenni with- 
out seeing a single “long-necked” lady. 


Twentieth-Century Headhunters 


The most feared of the hill tribes are 
the head-hunting Wa, whose animistic 
belief teaches them that evil spirits will 
destroy their rice crops unless several 
fresh heads are impaled on bamboo poles 
and set up in the village as a token of 
respect to the spirits. The British were 
gradually expanding the area under 
their effective administration, and plac- 
ing military police outposts in the 
remote Wa hills before the Japanese in- 
vasion, and were thus effectively dis- 
couraging this type of agricultural 
practice. 

Most of the Kachins live in the hills to 
the north and northwest of the Shan 
States, and in the Chinese Shan States 
beyond, but a few tens of thousands live 
in the Northern Shan States and Keng- 


Courtesy Northern Baptist Convention. 
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tung. They are one of the more recent 
and more bellicose tribes to come to 
Burma, and, in the words of Colonel 
Gordon Seagrave, they were “fast chop- 
ping themselves southward through the 
Shans and Burmese, and, if the British 
had not taken over Burma, they would 
have by this time been unquestioned 
masters of the country.” In one of the 
Northern Shan States the Kachins in- 
habit a mountain area whose Shan ruler 
finds it unwise to visit it, or attempt to 
rule it. The British, therefore, do what 
gag is necessary, without the sawbwa’s 
aid. 

The Shan Plateau rises abruptly from 
the Sittang and Irrawaddy Valleys only 
a few miles east of the Rangoon-Manda- 
lay railway line. The Salween River, 
which flows out of Tibet close to the 
Yangtze River, proceeds through the 
eastern Shan States before reaching the 
sea near Moulmein. Practically all of 
Kengtung, the larger of the two States 
“given” to Thailand, lies east of this 
river. Mong Pan lies southwest of 
Kengtung on both sides of the Salween. 
Were not a large portion of Mong Pan 
on the west bank of the river and a con- 
siderable portion of Mawkmai State on 
the east bank, it would seem that the 
Japanese propose to make the Salween 
the western boundary of Thailand for 
a considerable distance. 


Shan History 


Not much is known of the history of 
the Shan people except that they are of 
the Tai race (the term “Tai” is used to 
include Thai, Shans, Laos, Lu, and kin- 
dred peoples) and have inhabited the 
Shan States since about 1000 A.D. Lack 
of communication between the numer- 
ous river valleys in the areas which they 
conquered prevented them from form- 
ing a unified nation, although a number 
of chieftains would combine to make war 
upon the Burmans or upon the Thai as 
occasion demanded. 

The Burmese King Alaungpaya con- 
quered most of the Shan States in 999 
A. D., and they were tributary to the 
Burmese kings most of the time from 
then till the British annexation of 1886. 
After that date they were speedily 
brought under British rule, although 
politically and administratively they 
have been kept separate from Burma 
proper. Thus the Governor of Burma, 
sent out to represent the British Crown, 
had jurisdiction over all of Burma, in- 
cluding the Shan States and other rela- 
tively backward mountain areas. The 
Burma Legislature and the Burmese 
Premier, on the other hand, were con- 
cerned only with the central, western, 
and southern parts of the country, in- 
habited by a solid Burmese majority. 

There is no indication that the Jap- 
anese have modified this policy, or have 
given Dr. Ba Maw’s puppet Burmese gov- 
ernment any greater jurisdiction than 
did the British over the Shan States 
and the rest of the horseshoe of hills in 
northern Burma. 


States “Given” to Thailand 


Although Mong Pan and Kengtung in- 
clude 15,388 square miles out of a total 
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Crossing the Salween, one of the big rivers of the world. 


of 60,589 for the Shan States and 
Karenni, their population is a smaller 
proportion of the total, being approxi- 
mately 256,000 out of 1,770,000. 

The Shan States on the whole are 
backward economically, having no in- 
dustries except for a few “cottage in- 
dustries” and those connected with the 
extraction of ore from the two great 
mines, which are worked mainly by im- 
ported labor. These mines, both located 
outside the area given to Thailand, are 
extremely important. The Bawdwin 
Mine in the Northern Shan States is 
probably the greatest silver mine in the 
world, and its lead production, which 
constitutes practically the entire pro- 
duction of Burma, places that country 
sixth among world producers. Large 
quantities of zinc, antimony, nickel, and 
cobalt are also produced at Bawdwin. 

The Mawchi Mines in Karenni are 
said to rank first among the world’s 
tungsten (wolfram) mines and third 
among the world’s tin mines, although 
Burma stands second to China in the 
production of the former metal and 
ranks below Malaya, Netherlands Indies, 
and Bolivia in the production of tin. 

Although Karenni adjoins the Shan 
States and is administered with them, 
it was never technically part of those 
States. It may be significant that the 
area reportedly given to Thailand does 
not include these mines. 


Hillside Cultivation 


Kengtung and Mong Pan have no rail- 
ways, and only poor connections by mo- 
tor road with the remainder of the Shan 
States and with Thailand. Rice is the 
only important crop, both in the valleys 
and in the hills. The “taungya” or shift- 
ing type of cultivation practiced by the 
backward tribes is interesting. A small 
forested area will be cleared, and all 
vegetation burned after drying during 
the hot season. With the ashes as ferti- 
lizer on a virgin soil, a rice crop is easily 
grown on the hillside. For the next 
period of 10 to 20 years this area will be 
left fallow, and scrub trees appear, while 
adjoining areas are cleared annually. 

After a number of years the process is 
repeated, except that the soil gets pro- 
gressively poorer, and also requires less 
labor to clear. Hence a larger area May 
be included. By the time the cycle has 
been repeated three or four times, a gen- 
eration has passed, and the tree roots 
have all been killed, while the fertility of 
the soil has been almost completely de- 
stroyed. For several generations, only 
grass will grow on such soil, and new hill- 
sides are selected for deforestation. 

It is obvious that the forest wealth of 
the Shan States would in time be de- 
stroyed by intensive taungya cultivation, 
just as many of China’s forests were de- 
stroyed by past generations. Large areas 
in the western Shan States, between 
Taunggyi, the capital, and the main rail- 
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At Bhamo, Chinese coolies tie bags of cotton on pack saddles, to take the product over into 


China. 


way line, have already been denuded of 
trees, though some villagers are still 
living who can remember this area as 
heavily forested—and a serious erosion 
problem has resulted. Plans were being 
drawn up by the Agriculture and Forest 
Departments for erosion control, refores- 
tation, and better farming, at the time 
of the Japanese invasion. 

The deforestation of Kengtung and 
Mong Pan has not yet progressed far 
enough to occasion alarm, but in another 
generation taungya cultivation is likely 
to create a serious situation there also, 
unless effective measures are taken. 

Hill peoples are frequently unable to 
grow sufficient food for their own use, 
and hence they trade pigs, honey, cotton, 
beans, potatoes, and mustard greens for 
the surplus rice of the Shans in the val- 
leys. Inadequate transport facilities pre- 
vent the Shans from finding any other 
market for their rice. The only really 
navigable portion of the Salween River 
is a stretch of about 85 miles between 
the mouth of the river and the Hatgyi 
Rapids, above Moulmein. Various 
stretches of the rivér in Karenni and 
the Shan States are navigable in small 
country boats (ondwins), but these do 
little to overcome the _ transportation 
problems of this area. 


Teak Cut for Centuries 


The teak in the forests of Kengtung 
and Mong Pan has probably been ex- 
ploited for centuries. Large-scale un- 
controlled lumbering operations com- 
menced after the Tenasserim or peninsu- 
lar part of Burma, from Moulmein south, 
was ceded to the British in 1826. Al- 
though the Shan States continued to be 
Burmese for another 60 years, British 
sawmills were set up in Moulmein, and 
their agents built up a large teak export 
from the eastern Shan States. This un- 


controlled extraction left the forests in 
a very abnormal state which scientific 
management of the last 60 years has not 
yet set right. 

The rate of extraction immediately 
prior to Japanese occupation was approx- 
imately 12,000 trees per year, and Moul- 
mein continued to be the center for 
milling and export. The forests of 
Kengtung and Mong Pan thus helped 
materially to make Burma predominant 
in the world’s trade in this beautiful and 
valuable hardwood—particularly prized 
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for decks and the trim of ships and for 
fine cabinet work. 


In British and Indian Hands 


The teak industry was necessarily in 
the hands of a few large companies, 
mainly British and Indian, since large 
capital is required for extraction, mill- 
ing, and marketing and the investment 
is a long-term one—the more so as it 
takes a log an average of 4 years to reach 
the mill. Green teak logs will not float— 
and floating is the only practicable 
means of transport from the remote 
and hilly forests to the mills, hundreds 
of miles away. The trees are first killed 
by girdling (i. e., they are ringed to the 
heartwood) and left standing for 3 years 
while the timber dries. 

The Forest Department had its work- 
ing plans providing for scientific and 
permanent use of the forests, to prevent 
over-exploitation and the felling of im- 
mature trees. The teak forests of this 
area are natural mixed forests, where 
teak occurs only to the extent of about 
10 percent of the crop. Units of manage- 
ment are selected, and each unit is 
worked over on a 30-year cycle—that is, 
one-thirtieth of the area is worked an- 
nually. The size of a marketable tree 
varies from a minimum of 6-foot girth 
to 7 feet 6 inches, which corresponds to 
an age of about 150 years. 


My Lord Hathi, the Elephant 


After a tree has stood girdled for 3 
years it is felled and logged, and, except 
in very easy and accessible country 
where carts or buffaloes may be used, 
the logs are dragged by elephants to 
streams that can float them out to the 
Salween. To reach a floatable stream 
usually involves a drag of several miles, 
Once placed in the stream (which is dry 
most of the year), the logs must wait 





Courtesy D. T. Griffiths, Burma Forest Service. 


Tigers roam the jungles of the Shan country and, unless killed, are prone to pounce upon 


the native farmers in their fields. 
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for a floating rise. This may occur sev- 
eral times during the monsoon (June to 
October), but there are many areas 
where rainfall is capricious and logs 
wait 3 to 5 years. During this time they 
must be fire-protected on account of 
the dryness of the timber, the amount of 
leaf-fall and debris that collects, and 
the fact that forest fires are an an- 
nual occurrence almost throughout the 
country. 

Even when floating rises occur, all logs 
rarely reach the river, for frequent 
“jams” pile up hundreds of logs in bends, 
and other logs are stranded when the 
stream falls rapidly. To deal with jams 
and stranded logs a team of elephants 
works along the stream performing the 
specialized task of “aunging.” The ele- 
phant is therefore an indispensable and 
invaluable adjunct to the teak industry. 
Herds are kept up to strength either by 
capture of wild elephants or from calves 
born in captivity—domestic herds breed 
quite freely. The value of an elephant 
capable of normal work is about 4,000 
rupees ($1,300). 

Work in the forests is concentrated in 
the monsoon and “cold” seasons (June 
to mid-February). The hot weather of 
the remainder of the year is unsuitable 
for elephant work. Apart from the fact 
that elephants require a long annual 
rest, food and water become scarce, and 
they must be moved to selected rest- 
camps where fodder and water are avail- 
able. A working herd of elephants is 
not fed by hand but is turned loose to 
graze. They consume vast quantities of 
vegetation (bamboos, creepers, and 
other growing things) and destroy prob- 
ably even more than they eat. Fodder 
potentialities limit the size of working 
herds (as does the floating capacity of 
streams), and hot weather dries up the 
vegetation in many forest areas—par- 
ticularly those where elephants have re- 
cently grazed. 
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The elephant plays an important role in Southeast Asia’s production and transport. 


Logs Ride River “on Their Own” 


After reaching the Salween the logs 
have a 400- or 500-mile journey to Moul- 
mein, and nothing is or can be done to 
regulate their passage till they have 
passed the Hatgyi Rapids, when they are 
caught and moved to the mills in small 
rafts. The uncontrolled passage of the 
Salween may take from 2 months to sev- 
eral years, and many logs never arrive 
at all. It is not an unusual sight to see 
logs balanced in the crowns of trees, 
after an exceptional rise, and in a posi- 
tion where the river may not dislodge 
them for many years. 


Private Life of Teak Family 


It has been remarked that the teak oc- 
curs in natural forests, being only about 
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Blacksmith shop in the Shan country. Notice the man sitting on a high seat working the 
bellows which are made of two hollow logs set upright. 
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10 percent of the crop. No artificial 
planting takes place in the Shan States, 
as natural regeneration by seed has 
proved sufficient. To assist young teak 
trees to establish themselves the Forest 
Department carried out “improvement 
fellings” by removing less valuable trees 
and those that interfered with teak. 
Young teak has great difficulty in estab- 
lishing itself, owing partly to annual fires 
and partly to competition from other 
species. 

Many species of trees with good wood 
are found in these forests, but since they 
will not float, even when killed, they are 
valueless except in the more accessible 
parts of Burma where extraction by cart 
is possible to main roads and railways. 


Slow Forest Fires 


In the Shan States, as in other parts 
of Burma, there are no “forest fires” of 
the type common in the western United 
States. Hill people, with their primitive 
type of cultivation, purposely burn off 
hillsides for taungya cultivation, and the 
slow creeping fires, thus started, may 
continue and cover a wide area, since 
little has ever been done to stop their 
spread except the setting of backfires. 


Simple Economy of the Shans 


Tea, tung oil, opium, and cotton are 
the other chief products of Kengtung and 
Mong Pan. Tung culture is a recent in- 
novation sponsored by the Forest Depart- 
ment, although tung trees are indigenous 
to this state. Most of the cotton is pro- 
duced in very small plots by the families 
which spin and weave it for their own 
consumption. There is also a small ex- 
port by “mule train” and “bullock train” 
to the neighboring area of China, as 
shown in the picture on page 8. The 
opium traffic has been fairly well con- 
trolled by the British, but it was never 
eliminated. 

The economic life of the hill tribes is 
extremely simple, very little cash income 
being received and few commodities con- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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AFGHANISTAN- 


Crossroads of Asia, Gateway to India 


In Its Gradual but Unmistakable Transition Today— 
With Significant Reforms and Reshaping of Effort— 
The Nation Enters the First Stage of Modern Economy 


By Mary C. Mor, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


ITERALLY ON TOP OF THE 

WORLD, Afghanistan stretches for 
more than 250,000 square miles across 
the towering mountain ranges of cen- 
tral Asia—a vast land-locked plateau, 
approximately the size of the State of 
Texas, with an average altitude of 4,000 
feet, one of the largest closed countries 
in the world. 

Two mountain ranges which form an 
angle in the rugged Pamirs on its east- 
ern border traverse this plateau—one 
running almost due west toward the 
Iran border; the other southwest along 
the famed “Northwest Frontier” of India 
into Baluchistan. Encircling Afghan- 
istan, but separated from it by for- 
midable mountain ranges, are India, 
Iran, the Soviet Union, and Chinese 
Turkestan, 

Access to Afghanistan is mainly 
through passes in the mountains at the 
north and south where peaks attain an 
elevation of over 10,000 feet. Routes to 
the east are blocked by one of the 
world’s highest mountain ranges, toward 
the west they are often impassable and 
always impracticable because of the dis- 
tances to be traversed, once the Iran 
border is reached, before rail or other 
transportation is available. In _ the 
southern range, on the “Northwest Fron- 
tier” of India, the best-known passes are 
the Khyber Pass, connecting Kabul, the 
capital of Afghanistan, with Peshawar, 
an important Indian rail junction; the 
Kojak-Bolan-Sibi series of passes, out- 
lets from the Afghan city of Kandahar 
to the south; and the Gomal, Tochi, and 
Kurram passes which center on Ghazni. 
Passes leading from Kabul over the 
northern mountain ranges provide the 
only means of communication between 
Afghanistan and the extensive plains of 
Turkestan to the north. 

There are no railroads in Afghanistan. 
The Soviet Union has pushed a line to 
Kuskh on the Soviet side of the northern 
border of Afghanistan, and the Indian 
railway system, extended via Quetta to 
New Chamen by lines which are among 


the most daring and picturesque in the 
world opens on the route to Kandahar. 
Farther east the Indian railway system 
reaches the Afghan frontier through the 
Khyber Pass at Landi Khana. Between 
these railheads at the north and south 
is a gap in rail communication of more 
than 500 miles—the width of the king- 
dom of Afghanistan. 


Old Commercial Route 


Isolated economically as well as physi- 
cally, Afghanistan has, until within the 
past two decades, been closed to foreign- 
ers and to the inventions and improved 
technology of the western world which 
has penetrated, in varying degrees, to 
almost all other Eastern nations. Af- 
ghanistan is only now emerging under a 
Government-controlled plan from a 
primitive economy into the first stage of 
modern economic development, from vil- 
lage to industrial effort, from the labor 
of the artisan to organized industry. 

Despite its geographic and economic 
isolation, Afghanistan is strategically 
located at the “crossroads of Asia” where 
the centuries-old trails of commerce and 
conquest leading from the north and west 
into India converge. Over this highway, 
through the years, invading armies and 
tribes have forced their way into the 
rich lands at the south. This way came 
Alexander, Genghis Khan, and Tamer- 
lane. 

Afghanistan is truly “the gateway to 
India”: through the passes on the North- 
west Frontier of India have come, not 
only the invading armies of the past but, 
today as yesterday, armies of Afghan 
tribesmen trekking down each year into 
India with their families, flocks, herds, 
and worldly goods in search of winter 
food and warmth and pasture, to return 
again with the spring to their mountain 
homes. It is said that as many as 200,000 
traders and tribesmen make the double 
journey, through the Khyber and other 
passes, each year. 

Side by side with the motorcades of 
today, and the trains which wind 
through the Khyber to Landi Khana, 
these caravans make a colorful spectacle 
stretching along the road—strings of 
camels, men, women, and children 
walking alongside donkeys, sheep, goats, 


and oxen, even chickens accompanying 
their owners. Above the rich bales of 
merchandise are securely fastened old 
people and young children and often 
articles of household furniture to be used 
at the halting places. 

Across this border, today as yesterday, 
Afghanistan exchanges its goods with the 
outside world. Over this route come the 
Persian lambskins and the carpet wool 
for shipment from the port of Karachi, 
India, to the United States. In 1939 
exports of Persian lambskins frem Af- 
ghanistan to the United States through 
that port were valued at $12,772,000; in 
1940 at $12,430,000. -Afghan carpet wool 
to the value of $486,000 was shipped to 
the United States in 1940. 


Land of Contrast 


From the snow-capped heights of the 
“Hindu Kush” (Land of Death) in north- 
eastern Afghanistan, down through the 
fruit-planted valleys and the irrigated 
green plains to the arid wastes, virtually 
treeless except for stunted brush, Af- 
ghanistan is a land of vivid contrast. 

It is a land of “hot, barren, brown, 
mysterious mountains,” of desert wastes 
and great distances, of walled towns and 
villages, of low brown adobe huts clus- 
tered together where land and irrigation 
make agriculture possible, of ancient 
cities with narrow, crooked streets and 
square flat-roofed adobe houses, of dark 
busy bazars where craftsmen make their 
wares with primitive tools and water car- 
riers keep down the desert dust by sprin- 
kling water from goat skins carried like 
bagpipes. 

It is a land of trails and caravans, of 
tribes and vendetti; a land where; in the 
midst of barren wastes, beauty breaks on 
one unawares, in the rich green of an 
oasis, terraced gardens on the slopes of 
hills, richly planted valley plains, ancient 
gardens of cypress and pomegranate, and 
over all, towering against the blue sky, 
the cold hard grandeur of the Hindu 
Kush. A land “where the old prevails, 
the new intrudes, and the people remain 
unchanged.” It is like a breath of fresh 
air in the face after the teeming poverty 
of many Asiatic cities. 

The people of Afghanistan are engaged 
chiefly in agriculture, handicrafts, stock 
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raising, and pastoral pursuits. Many 
make a living from the caravans which 
carry the important transit trade of the 
country. About half the population, esti- 
mated at approximately 12,000,000, live 
in widely scattered villages and seldom 
leave their own valleys; the other half, 
nomadic pastoral tribes, travel con- 
stantly, living in tents, trekking annu- 
ally from the mountains to the plains or 
to India. This overall division tran- 
scends the tribal organization which still 
plays an important part in the country’s 
economy. 

A simple, sturdy, outdoor people, proud 
of bearing, often distinguished, even sav- 
age of appearance, the Afghans have 
been aptly described as “the survival of 
the fittest the high dry mountain climate 
breeds and their violent life permits.” 
Independent and resourceful, with few 
beggars or paupers, they draw from a 
grudging soil, by primitive methods, not 
only their own subsistence, but a small 
export surplus. Tribal law, the custom 
of hospitality, and the ‘“‘vendetta” are the 
rules of life. 


Government 


Previous to the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury the present Afghanistan did not 
exist as a distinct unit, racially, polit- 
ically, or geographically. The history of 
the region was one of continuous waves 
of invasion sweeping down over it from 
central and western Asia into the rich 
plains of India beyond, and of tribal 
warfare. Nevertheless the Afghan tribes 
remained, to a large extent, free. Leav- 
ing the lower and more fertile lands to 
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the invaders, the Afghans entrenched 
themselves in the highlands of the 
northeast where they lived in nomadic 
fashion. As the tide of invasion sub- 
sided, they returned to the lower areas 
at the south and west. 

Afghan independence dates from 1747 
when they set up their own king. Eng- 
lish-Afghan relations began in 1809, 
when the British East India Co., fearful 
of Napoleon’s plans in Persia (Iran) sent 
an envoy to Peshawar. Russia succeed- 
ed France as a potential rival of the 
British in Afghanistan, and for 100 years 
the British policy was to build Afghani- 
stan into a strong, independent state, 
friendly to Britain. As Russia conquered 
Turkestan and advanced south to the 
Oxus River, the British in India pushed 
northwest into the Khyber region. 

The Afghan wars began in 1838 and, 
fought on the historic Northwest Fron- 
tier of India, were largely efforts to 
strengthen Afghanistan and India 
against outside forces, although tribal 
and civil strife contributed to these 
struggles. During this period large parts 
of Afghanistan were annexed to India, 
and British armies entered and occupied 
Kabul. The British withdrew in 1881, 
relinquishing all control in Afghanistan 
except the right to dictate foreign 
policy. 

Probably as a result of distrust bred 
by its long history of invasion, succeed- 
ing governments in Afghanistan prohib- 
ited the entry of foreigners and the in- 
troduction of modern inventions and 
discoveries. Possibly they feared pur- 
chasing the benefits of modern tech- 


Fr rom “Travels in- Afghanistan,” 
Beyond Khyber Pass on the road to Kabul, 


nology at the price of foreign pene- 
tration. 

During the First World War, Afghani- 
stan remained neutral, although Turkey 
(which, like Afghanistan, is a stronghold 
of orthodox Sunni Mohammedanism) 
was aligned against Great Britain. After 
the war Britain voluntarily withdrew 
from any attempt to form the policy of 
Afghanistan, and the Government, as 
it is today, was formed by the modern- 
minded King Amanuilah, who envisioned 
an Afghanistan modeled on the nations 
of the Western world. 

Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy, with King, Senate, and National 
Assembly, the latter elected and the Sen- 
ate composed of members appointed by 
the King for life. The country is divided 
into five major Provinces. Tribal organ- 
ization continues to play a role, less and 
less important, under the gradually 
strengthened central Government. 


Program of Modernization 


Amanullah attempted to break down 
the traditional policy of isolation and to 
industrialize and modernize Afghanistan 
on an extensive scale. Previously little 
had been done to change the primitive 
economy of Afghanistan. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century a mint 
had been established, and a few work- 
shops to supply Government wants. In 
1901 motorcars were first introduced, 
along with telephones and newspapers 
and a hydroelectric system to supply 
Kabul, the capital, with light. 

The nature and suddenness of the eco- 
nomic and social changes which Ama- 
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Afghanistan. 
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From “Travels in Afghanistan,” by E. F. Fox; courtesy Macmillan Company. 
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In the vast spaces of Asia. Pack camels coming up to Afghanistan from Soviet Turkestan. 


nullah introduced, however, antagonized 
the customs and prejudices of the masses 
of the people, and, in an uprising in 1929, 
he was expelled from the country. A 
period of civil disorder followed during 
which Bachar Sakao, a former tribesman 
and a revolutionist, ruled as King Habi- 
bullah Khan. Within the year, however, 
Mohammed Nadir Khan, a hero of for- 
mer wars, had restored order and placed 
himself at the head of the government 
under the title of King Nadir Shah. 
Assassinated at Kabul in 1933, he was 
succeeded by his son King Zahir Shah, 
the present monarch. 

These succeeding governments have 
continued to translate into actuality the 
vision of Amanullah, but the program is 
being carried out more gradually and is 
based on the more immediate needs of 
the people, the financial resources of the 
country, and the good will and friend- 
ship of the tribes. Emphasis has been 
placed on the development of natural re- 
sources rather than on change in the 
existing social order, although social im- 
provements are part of the larger pro- 
gram. 

While no great change is yet discerni- 
ble in the primitive economy of the coun- 
try, the trend is established and a sub- 
stantial start has been made. Schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, city streets, 
and roads have been built; factories to 
use Afghanistan’s raw products, many 
of which find difficult competition in 
world markets, and to give employment 
to the people. Stress has been laid on 
textile plants because of the availability 
of cotton and wool produced in the coun- 
try, and on power projects because of the 
plentiful supply of sites, few of which 
have been exploited. Power is important 
not only to the Government industrial 


projects but in its relation to the larger 
problem of settling the people on the 
land. Water comes first in Afghanis- 
tan—land second. 


National Unity Sought 


The cornerstone of the Government 
program is the welding of the diverse 
tribal units into a national unity. The 
people of Afghanistan are not a homoge- 
neous race but of distinctly varied stock 
with different languages and customs. 
Of the four principal groups, the Af- 
ghans (the term has come to be applied 
to all the population) are the most im- 
portant. Legendary descendants of Af- 
ghana, the son of Saul, they have in some 
parts of the country considerable admix- 
ture of Indian blood. The Iranians (of 
Persian stock) are artisans, agricultur- 
ists, and traders and tend to village 
rather than tribal life. Groups of Mon- 
gol origin are found in the west and 
Turkish racial groups in the north. The 
Kafirs (Arabic for “infidel”’) live in the 
mountainous regions northeast of Kabul. 


Languages, Religion, Law 


Pushtu and Persian are the principal 
languages of Afghanistan. Persian is 
spoken generally over the country; 
Pushtu by the Afghan tribes. The latter 
is of Iranian origin, exhibiting a marked 
Indian influence, and the government is 
endeavoring to establish it as the na- 
tional language of the country as a 
means of furthering national unity and 
aiding the spread of education. 

The religion of Afghanistan is Sunni 
Mohammedanism although there is a 
minority of about one million Shiah 
Mohammedans. Afghan law is based on 
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the Hanafi code of the Shariat (Moham- 
medan religious law). This legal con- 
cept derives from the Koran, the deeds 
and sayings of Mahomet and his dis- 
ciples. 


Education and Public Health 


The problems faced by the Afghan 
Government in the fields of education 
and public health are formidable ones. 
Wages and living standards are low and 
illiteracy high. The educational prob- 
lem involves not only the building ot 
schools and establishing the machinery 
of education but the underlying and 
more difficult task of providing: com- 
munications, breaking up the wander- 
ings of the tribes, settling them on the 
land or in industrial employment, pro- 
viding a single national language and 
fostering national unity. The Govern- 
ment furnishes free to elementary and 
secondary schools most of the books, 
equipment, supplies, and in some cases 
athletic goods. The Afghan’s natural 
love of sports facilitates efforts in the 
direction of physical education. The 
present program envisages the estab- 
lishment of modern elementary schools 
in all of the towns and villages of the 
country. 

Public health, like education, is a 
virgin field. The Government has em- 
barked on a modest but comprehensive 
program, and progress has been made 
in the field of socialized medicine. Ex- 
amination, treatment, and medicine are 
free in Government hospitals. Strides 
have been made in training doctors and 
nurses in Government institutions, hos- 
pitals, and traveling clinics established 
in important towns. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to public health 
work in schools and industrial estab- 
lishments. Attention has been given to 
drainage, but much remains to be done 
along this line. 


Agriculture 


Despite the fact that it is essentially 
an agricultural country, as a result of 
its mountainous and desert terrain ana 
lack of water only about one-fifth of the 
area of Afghanistan is under cultivation. 
Water is a major problem. Rainfall is 
Slight, and the snows that trickle from 
the peaks into mountain streams are 
mostly lost in surrounding countries be- 
cause of the lack of moisture-holding 
vegetation in Afghanistan. To remedy 
this condition, dams are being built to 
harness these streams in the interest 
of irrigation as well as for providing 
power. f 

Agriculture thus tends to be localized 
in restricted areas, chiefly around the 
cities of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat 
and in the plains of Turkestan at the 
north where water is more abundant. 
In these valleys, and plains, made fertile 
by irrigation, cultivation is intensive, and 
rotation of crops is practiced, two crops 
a year being the usual thing. 

Given an adequate supply of water, 
agriculture flourishes in Afghanistan, as 
the soil is a rich loam and the climate, 
semitropical to temperate, favorable. 
Irrigation is generally employed, and 
modes of irrigation, as of agriculture, are 
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primitive, but the Afghan is very adept 
at the methods known to him, with spe- 
cial skill in irrigation and landscaping. 

The usual method employed for irri- 
gation is by simple canals leading from 
rivers. Where this method is not feas- 
ible, and provided water is near the sur- 
face, a series of wells is dug near to one 
another on downward slopes, and these 
wells are connected by subterranean 
channels. The water thus conveyed un- 
derground gains volume as it flows 
through additional wells and is brought 
to the surface at points where the nat- 
ural elevation permits. 

Grains, fruits, cotton, opium, pulse, 
and tobacco are the most important 
crops. The country is renowned for its 
fruits, particularly its melons and 
grapes. They are an important article 
of diet in the country and a leading 
export commodity, particularly to India. 
A variety of nuts and vegetables is pro- 
duced, and the medicinal and industrial 
plants found in commercial quantities 
include meddar, asafoetida, castor oil 
plants, cumin, manna, and gum tra- 
gacanth. 

Efforts are being made to introduce 
better methods of cultivation and new 
crops, such as peanuts and citrus fruits, 
and to extend agricultural acreage. Ex- 
perimental farms are being established, 
and there is an agricultural school at 
Kabul. 

Land tenure in Afghanistan is com- 
plicated, being a mixture of Government 
rule, of tribal custom, and of modern 
practice. In general, all uncultivated 
lands are assumed to belong to the Gov- 
ernment, while cultivated lands are in 
the hands of private owners, chiefly 
peasant proprietors, though there are 
some large estates. Nomadic tribes have 
certain rights, established by long usage, 
to graze their camels and stock on’ Gov- 
ernment lands. There is no restriction 
on the native ownership of urban prop- 
erty. Foreigners may not own prop- 
erty anywhere in Afghanistan. 


Livestock 


The existence of extensive grazing 
lands, and the nomadic habits of its peo- 
ple, make Afghanistan particularly 
adaptable to stock raising, and this pur- 
suit is a main source of wealth in the 
country. Sheep are of special impor- 
tance. The karakuli sheep furnishes the 
famous Persian lamb which is Afghanis- 
tan’s most important export commodity. 
These skins of still-born or baby lambs 
are shipped principally to the United 
States and provide a large part of the 
foreign exchange needed to carry out 
the Afghan Government’s industrial 
program. 

’ There is also the “fat-tailed” sheep 
which furnishes mutton (practically the 
only meat consumed in Afghanistan), 
grease which is used as butter, and wool 
of good quality which is shipped to the 
United States and other foreign coun- 
tries as earpet wool—used locally for 
making the famous “Afghan carpets” or 
in the newly established woolen textile 
mills. Camels, important for transpor- 
tation in the absence of railroads and 
good roads, are raised extensively, as 
are bullocks, donkeys, and to some extent 
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horses for plowing, threshing, and carry- 
ing burdens. 


Industry Today 


A program of industrialization has 
been in progress, under Government 
sponsorship, in Afghanistan for the last 
two decades, with its purpose the utiliza- 
tion of the raw products of the country, 
reduction of imports, conservation of 
foreign exchange, and provision of em- 
ployment for the nomadic tribesmen. 

Except for the industrial plants (many 
of them small) created under this pro- 
gram, industry in Afghanistan is of the 
handicraft type, producing principally 
such goods as cotton, silk and woolen 
cloth, and shawls, “postins” (sheepskin 
coats), carpets and rugs, copper vessels, 
gold and silver ornaments, and iron- 
mongery. 

All mechanized industry is Govern- 
ment-owned or at least Government- 
controlled under a system of monopolies, 
either owned outright by the Govern- 
ment or (and the tendency appears 
to be in this direction) joint stock 
companies (‘“‘shirkats”) owned partly by 
Government and partly by private en- 
terprise. All, however, are under Gov- 
ernment control. 

Most of these industrial projects are 
small—some little more than workshops. 
They cater to the more immediate needs 
of a still primitive economy and the 
utilization of the products of the 
country. 

Among the more important enterprises 
are the Caracul Monopoly, the Afghan 
Sugar Manufacturing Co., and the Af- 
ghanistan Cotton Co. Other important 
monopolies are the Afghanistan Motor 
Co., the Afghanistan Motor Accessories 
Co., the Shirkat-i-Umuni-Barq (mc- 
nopoly on generation of electricity and 
import of electrical goods), Shirkat-i- 
Ittahadia Shimali (joint stock company 
of the North engaged in trade in wool, 
skins, fruits, and miscellaneous goods), 
Shirkat-i-Watan (Kandahar company 
dealing in miscellaneous goods, especially 


From “Travels in Afghanistan,” by E. F. Fox; courtesy Macmillan Company. 
The new bazar in Kabul, Afghanistan. 
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wool), and Shirkat-i-Hajjari Najjari 
(stone-cutting and carpentry monop- 
oly). 

These monopolies are under the direct 
control of the Afghan National Bank— 
itself a joint stock company partly Gov- 
ernment- and partly privately owned, 
through which they operate. 

In i940 the semiofficial Kabul news- 
paper “Islah” announced that the Af- 
ghan Government had prepared a 5-year 
plan for expanding the country’s road- 
building, agricultural, and industrial 
activities. Experimental agricultural 
farms were to be established with a view 
to supplying long-staple cotton for sale 
to the mills of India, which obtain most 
of their long-staple cotton by import as 
Indian cotton is chiefly short or medium 
staple. 

Measures enacted within the last 2 
years to further the industrialization 
program include provision for conces- 
sions to industrial undertakings operated 
by mechanical power amounting to not 
less than 10 horsepower and employing 
not less than 10 persons and to handi- 
craft enterprises with not less than 10 
workers; grants of land, for the purpose 
of enlarging enterprises or effecting im- 
provements, at special rates with long- 
term facilities for payment in urban 
areas and free in nonurban areas; duty 
exemption for imported machinery and 
other plant equipment and for exports 
manufactured by these enterprises; pref- 
erential treatment for articles manufac- 
tured by these enterprises in respect of 
Government purchases; loans on favor- 
able terms from the National Bank; pro- 
tective measures for these enterprises 
and free service of Government technical 
consultants and experts. 

There is no lumbering industry, as 
such, in Afghanistan. Except for the 
mountainous areas in the northeastern 
part of the country, where the scenery 
is of unrivaled beauty, and in the valleys, 
Afghanistan is virtually treeless. 

The mineral wealth of the country has 
been reported to be great, but actual 
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surveys, although incomplete, have not 
borne out this assumption. A fairly wide 
variety of minerals does exist, however. 
These include coal, lapis lazuli, mica, as- 
bestos, iron ore, copper, salt, sulphur, 
lead, gold, and oil. Ownership of the 
subsoil and all mining rights are vested 
in the Government. 


Communications 


The two chief cities of Afghanistan 
are Kabul, the capital, and Herat, near 
the Iran border in the western section 
of the country. Kabul (“Sheepfold”), 
in the eastern part of the country, in 
the shadow of the Hindu Kush, has been 
a city of importance for centuries. It 
commands the passes from the north 
through the Hindu Kush and from the 
west and south, through Herat and 
Kandahar. Its population is estimated 
at 120,000, and most of the foreign popu- 
lation of Afghanistan reside there. In 
Kabul are most evident the changes tak- 
ing place in Afghanistan. The popula- 
tion of Herat is about 85,000. Popula- 
tions in the nine next largest cities range 
from an estimated 15,000 at Jalalabad to 
60,000 at Kandahar. 

In the absence of railroads, goods and 
passengers move by road traffic, or by 
caravan over routes which are merely 
trails, Rapid strides have been made in 
the last decade in the improvement of 
roads, with efforts directed rather to- 
ward surfacing existing roads and con- 
structing bridges and culverts than to- 
ward building new roads. 

A chain of motor roads extends 
around the country—Herat to Kabul via 
Kandahar and Mazar-i-Sharif; Kanda- 
har to the Indian border, and between 
other points most of which are now 
linked by roads which, while not good, 
are mostly passable in good weather and 
some in all weather. 
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The Government maintains, for the 
convenience of travelers, rest houses on 
the few main motor routes across the 
country—houses where, by ’phoning 
ahead, food and lodging may be had. 
Mails move by motor to the Indian, 
Soviet, and Iranian frontiers. 

Despite’ vast improvements, most of 
the routes of traffic in Afghanistan are 
still caravan trails. 


Government Finance 


Afghan budgets are not published, and 
consequently no accurate information is 
available concerning the revenue of the 
country. It is believed, however, to be 
derived chiefly from customs duties, 
land taxation, and the earnings of Gov- 
ernment monopolies, principally the 
caracul monopoly. 

The official currency unit is the Af- 
ghani, containing 10 grams of silver, 900 
fine, and divided into 100 puls. It is 
worth, at the present rate of exchange, 
about 8 United States cents. Until 1935 
Afghanistan had only metal currency, 
minted by hand until 1890 and in the 
royal mint at Kabul after that date. 
Because of the low denominations of 
the coins available, a large money bag 
was required to carry anything over a 
dollar or so. 

Since 1935 paper notes have been is- 
sued in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50, 
and 100 Afghanis by the Ministry of 
Finance, acting through the Afghan 
National Bank. Recently the Bank of 
Afghanistan has been named the bank 
of issue. While no official figures are 
available on the notes in circulation at 
the present time, 6 months after the 
first issue, in December 1935, total note 
circulation was said to have reached 
29,000,000 Afghanis. It is now probably 
many times that amount. The note 


currency is reportedly backed by silver 





From “Travels in Afghanistan, by E. F. Fox; courtesy Macmillan Company. 
Washing gold on the Kokcha River, Afghanistan. 
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bullion, Afghan coins, and foreign cur- 
rency. 

The Government exercises a stringent 
control over exchange as well as over 
the purchase of foreign goods. Foreign 
exchange derived from exports must be 
deposited against Afghanis. The ex- 
change thus acquired is used by the 
Afghan Government to defray its ex- 
penditures and to purchase goods for 
its import monopolies. 

The surplus, if any, is allotted to indi- 
vidual traders at intervals, on the basis 
of the relative importance of the pro- 
posed imports. This exchange control 
antedates the present war. Until re- 
cently it has been vested with the Afghan 
National Bank, which has branches in 
the more important towns of Afghan- 
istan, in India, and an agent in the 
United States. 

Within the past few months, however, 
the Afghan National Bank has en- 
nounced that foreign-exchange trans- 
actions are, in future, to be handled by 
the Bank of Afghanistan (the “Bank 
Shahi” or the Central Bank of Afghan- 
istan). According to statements of 
bank officials, the functions of the two 
banks will be divided as follows: The 
Bank of Afghanistan will be the bank 
of issue and will handle all foreign cur- 
rency accounts, foreign-exchange trans- 
actions, and all bank accounts of Gov- 
ernment institutions (except savings ac- 
counts). The Afghan National Bank 
will confine itself to commercial bank- 
ing, maintenance of savings accounts, 
safe deposit services, commercial and 
personal loans, buying and selling of 
Shares in Afghan commercial enter- 
prises, and the financing and handling 
of foreign-trade transactions for Afghan 
exporters. 

It is understood that the Afghan Na- 
tional Bank representative in the United 
States will continue, as heretofore, to ar- 
range for the sale of Afghan products 
and to make purchases for Afghan com- 
mercial enterprises and that a repre- 
sentative of the Bank of Afghanistan 
will be designated to carry all of the 
dollar accounts of the Afghan Govern- 
ment and of the Afghan National Bank, 
and to be competent in all questions 
concerning the purchase of material 
in America for Afghan Government 
agencies. 


Trade Trends 


Trade, like industry and finance, is 
Government-controlled in Afghanistan. 
The Afghan National Bank is the Gov- 
ernment’s chief instrumentality of trade 
control. It holds many monopolies di- 
rectly and acts as a coordinating agency 
for trade control in general. The value 
and direction of Afghanistan’s foreign 
trade can be discussed only in general- 
ities, as no Afghan trade statistics are 
available. 

Exports are confined to a small num- 
ber of raw materials, and imports to an 
equally restricted list of manufactured 
articles—mostly staple necessities. It 
is generally believed that imports have 
usually exceeded exports in the past but 
that, as a result of the Government’s 
efforts at trade control in the past few 
years, exports and imports are now prob- 
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ably approaching or have reached a bal- 
ance. 

Trade moves in two directions: ap- 
proximately 80 percent goes through 
India, and the remaining 20 percent is 
accounted for by trade with the Soviet 
Union. While the trade with the Soviet 
Union is almost entirely a direct ex- 
change of goods between the two coun- 
tries, that with India is (particularly 
from India to Afghanistan) largely an 
“in-transit” trade with third countries. 

Goods move overland in Afghanistan 
by automobile or caravan, usually from 
Kabul to Peshawar in India or by Kan- 
dahar in Afghanistan to Chaman in 
India, thence by rail to the port of Kara- 
chi, India, for transshipment. 

About 90 percent of Afghan exports 
consist of caracul skins, fresh and dried 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, and raw cotton. 
Less important exports are live animals, 
wool, asafoetida, and carpets. In the ab- 
sence of actual figures as to destination, 
it is estimated that nearly all of the cara- 
cul skins go to the United States and 
most of the wool, asafoetida, and cotton 
to the Soviet Union and India, while the 
fruit, nuts, vegetables, and live animals 
go to India. 

Cotton textiles, machinery and mill- 
work, gasoline and kerosene, sugar, auto- 
motive equipment, and tea account for 
about 75 percent of Afghanistan’s im- 
ports. The most important single item 
is cotton piece goods, with machinery 
and millwork for use in the Government’s 
industrial program second in importance. 

India supplies, it is estimated, about 
27 percent of all merchandise passing 
over the Indian border to Afghanistan. 
The remaining 73 percent is of other for- 
eign origin, in transit. A large propor- 
tion of these “in-transit” imports were, 
previous to the war, from Germany and 
Japan. 


Commercial Reorientation 


Despite the fact that a large part of 
Afghan foreign trade moves through In- 
dia, the important exchange which for- 
merly took place between those countries 
has decreased greatly in recent years. 
Japanese competition and the national 
economic policy adopted by Afghanistan 


-has brought about this reorientation of 


Afghan trade formerly so largely carried 
on by firms having their headquarters in 
India. 

Within the few years immediately 
preceding the present Pacific war, Ja- 
pan’s participation in the Afghan mar- 
ket, formerly insignificant, had increased 
rapidly, largely at the expense of India, 
particularly in the cotton-piece-goods 


-_market. Imports from Japan were 


largely for the retail trade, while Ger- 
many, also a newcomer on the Afghan 
market, supplied principally industrial 
equipment and similar goods. 

Afghan trade with the United King- 
dom and Japan has been chiefly a one- 
way trade, neither country buying much 
from Afghanistan. On the other hand, 
India absorbs a large part of Afghan- 
istan’s exports and sells comparatively 
little in return. 

Before the First World War, the Rus- 
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sian Empire had, in pursuance of its 
vigorous political and economic policy 
in Central Asia, built up a considerable 
trade with Afghanistan. In order to 
remedy the situation created by a de- 
cided decrease in this trade since 1933, 
a trade agreement was concluded be- 
tween Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 
in 1936. This agreement provided for 
an exchange, on a barter basis, of goods 
valued at over $10,000,000 in gold within 
a 3-year period. 

Imports into Afghanistan from the 
United States consist largely of auto- 
motive products, radios, sewing ma- 
chines, pharmaceutical products, and 
photographic supplies. Exports to the 
United States are chiefly Persian lamb- 
skins, wool, and sheep casings. 





‘ a 
From “Travels in Afghanistan,’ by E. F. Fox; courtesy Macmillan Company. 


Threshing wheat at Scarzar village in Afghanistan. 


In Transitional Stage 


Thus Afghanistan, emerging from a 
chaotic past, looks to the future. Since 
the country is, as yet, in the first stage 
of transition from a primitive pastoral 
economy to that of a modern industrial- 
ized nation, much remains to be ac- 
complished. The country is facing its 
problems with intelligence, adapting the 
tried methods and the new technology 
of older nations to the needs of Afghan- 
istan as rapidly as the resources, physi- 
cal and financial, of Afghanistan permit 
and the people are willing to go along. 

The way ahead is long, but the task of 
nation-building to which this adaptable 
people have addressed themselves prom- 
ises success. 





Telephones for Coftee: An Explanation 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has re- 
ceived a considerable number of inquiries 
concerning a brief item on page 18 of the 
July 31 issue, phrased as follows: “Ac- 
cording to authoritative sources, the 
Colombian Government and a United 
States company have arranged to barter 
an undesignated quantity of coffee for 
a telephone exchange with a capacity 
of 5,000 automatic phones.” 

This magazine copied that item, with- 
out alteration, from a press release by 
another governmental organization— 
which, in turn, had based its statement 
on a dispatch (in Spanish) from Me- 
dellin, Colombia, by one of the large 
American press associations. The press- 
association dispatch had, however, men- 
tioned “‘a New York firm” rather than “a 
United States company.” 


Regrettably, the change in that single 
phrase made the item basically incorrect. 
It gave rise to the mistaken belief that 
the transaction was being put through 
by a concern of United States nationality 
and that the telephone equipment in- 
volved would be of United States manu- 
facture. 

Investigation discloses that such is not 
the case in any sense. The “New York 
firm” mentioned is simply the New York 
office of a Continental European firm 
(the home country of which is neutral 
in the war), and the telephone equip- 
ment involved in the barter transac- 
tion is equipment of Continental Euro- 
pean manufacture. 

The deal does not involve any United 
States company or any United States 
merchandise. 
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Courtesy Mr. T. Y. Lo. 


A play within a play. This is a scene from a Chinese motion picture, portraying an audience in Free China gazing intently at a stage play 


of China’s great war ordeal. 


By Extnor F. Sytvester, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


OTION PICTURES are one of the 
most popular forms of entertain- 
ment in China. This is not strange, for 
the world of fable and fantasy is very 
close to the hearts of the Chinese people. 
They will sit fascinated for hours lis- 
tening to stories, some of which were old 
before the days of their grandparents, 
and love of the drama seems to be part 
of their heritage. 

This has been true for centuries. As 
far back as 120 B. C., there were shadow- 
plays in which puppets, manipulated be- 
hind a screen, depicted old legends and 
folk-tales to the accompaniment of music 
and dialogue. For centuries, too, troupes 
of traveling players have roamed the 
Provinces, performing on bare stages set 
up in market places or village squares, 
and always finding eager audiences 
awaiting them. 

Acting seems to be second-nature to 
the Chinese, and an invitation to appear 
in an amateur production, whether im- 
promptu or scheduled for long rehearsal, 
is seldom refused. Small children de- 
light in school dramatics, and adults find 
diversion and opportunities for self-ex- 


pression in plays staged by military units 
and local guilds. 

The legitimate theater has long been 
firmly established in China and is im- 
mensely popular. Plays are highly con- 
ventionalized and, to Occidentals, a per- 
plexing blend of instrumental music, 
ceremonial dancing, and falsetto dia- 
logue. Elaborate properties are not con- 
sidered necessary, and changes of scene 
are often indicated merely by movements 
and gestures of the players. It is cus- 
tomary for all roles to be taken by men, 
and development of skill in impersonat- 
ing women is part of an actor’s training. 


Progress—and Vicissitudes 


Motion pictures have been well re- 
ceived in China since the first regular 
movie theater was opened there in 1912— 
about 3 years after the first flickering 
film was exhibited. By 1927, the number 
of motion-picture theaters had increased 
to 106, but (because electricity was more 
accessible in coastal areas) most of these 
were located in treaty ports, and people 
in inland regions had little knowledge 
even of their existence. 

During the next 10 years, almost 200 
motion-picture theaters were built— 
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some of them inland—making about 300 
in operation at the time of the Japanese 
invasion in 1937. This figure has little 
meaning today, however, for many of 
these theaters have since been destroyed 
or severely damaged in war actions, and 
many others are in territory now occu- 
pied by the Japanese. Some authorities 
believe that not more than 45 regular, 
permanent theaters are in use in Free 
China today; others say there are 70, and 
a few optimists believe there may be 
112. 


Conditions, Preferences, Today 


Little detailed information is available 
concerning present-day operation of 
theaters showing purely entertainment 
films. It is known, however, that in Kun- 
ming and Chengtu, generally regarded as 
movie centers, theaters are presenting 4 
shows a day, 7 days a week, and that, 
despite comparatively high admission 
prices, demand for tickets usually exceeds 
available seating capacity. Recreation 
facilities are limited in Kunming and 
Chengtu, as they are everywhere in 
China, and people of all ages attend the 
movies as frequently as their finances will 
permit. While young people are the most 
ardent fans, it is not at all uncommon 
to see a whole family, including a tiny 
baby, entering a theater. Indeed, it is 
quite customary for members of a family 
to seek entertainment together. In the 
old-style legitimate theaters, in which 
performances lasted for hours, families 
frequently came “for the day,” bringing 
with them tea, oranges, watermelon 
seeds, and other delicacies which they 
ate happily as the play progressed. 

Action films are the most popular to- 
day, and musicals rank next—the clas- 
sical and semiclassical types being pre- 
ferred to flamboyant song-and-dance 
extravaganzas. Stories based upon so- 
cial problems or conditions peculiar to 
the United States or European countries 
are not well liked, because it is difficult 
for Chinese audiences to understand 
them. ‘Technicolor films, regardless of 
subject, have an irresistible appeal, and 
animated cartoons always find an en- 
thusiastic audience. 


Difficulties Confronted 


United States films have long been 
favorites throughout China and normally 
represent about 80 percent of the im- 
ports, the remainder coming from Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, France, and 
Germany. (In 1940, imports from the 
United States totaled 1,919,422 linear 
feet, valued at $31,244.) Today, of 
course, it is extremely difficult to deliver 
films to China from any outside source, 
‘and equally difficult to distribute them 
within the country. With the exception 
of a.small number of news reels and 
propaganda films from the Soviet, the 
only films reaching the Chinese are those 
flown in from India, and, like all air- 
borne goods, these are subject to strict 
priority regulations. The import quota 
for each company is reported to be only 
50 kilograms of film a month—about 
enough for one program. Film agents 
sometimes succeed in supplementing this 
quota, however, by persuading acquaint- 
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ances returning from India to include 
films in their personal baggage. 

Nearly all the pictures being shown are 
at least 2 years old, and many have been 
circulating for 5 years. Even the few re- 
ceived from India are usually old, as most 
Indian dealers are willing to relinquish 
only poor films or those which have al- 
ready had long runs. Chinese theater- 
goers would, or course, prefer new re- 
leases, but, at the same time, they are 
not averse to seeing a good movie more 
than once—and return engagements of 
popular films are almost as attractive as 
showings of new ones. 


Factors Governing Production 


Motion-picture production in China 
dates from 1919, the earliest films having 
been devoted mainly to the old legends 
which were the stock-in-trade of the 
traveling players. The people were de- 
lighted with these first pictures, but 
later, as they had an opportunity to see 
films from other countries, they became 
less satisfied with domestic productions 
and began to show a definite preference 
for foreign films. 

Indeed, development of production 
techniques never kept pace with the 
growth of interest in motion pictures 
in China. The industry is not entirely 
at fault in this, for it has been handi- 
capped constantly by insufficient capi- 
tal, inadequate equipment, scarcity of 
technicians, and lack of experienced ac- 
tors. On the other hand, there is little 
doubt that producers long regarded the 
story as of primary importance and gave 
too little attention to lighting and the 
creation of appropriate atmosphere and 


Acute danger in Shanghai. 
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background through the use of sets and 
costumes. Shortly before the Japanese 
invasion, efforts were being made to 
correct these deficiencies, but produc- 
tion methods were still far below the 
standards in competing countries when 
wartime shortages of equipment and ma- 
terials made it necessary to halt produc- 
tion of practically all purely entertain- 
ment films. 

Activity in the field of educational 
films has continued, however, since the 
Chinese Government is intensely in- 
terested in motion pictures of this type 
and considers them especially important 
in time of war. 


Governmental Stimulus 


In 1935, the Chinese Ministry of Edu- 
cation requested Provincial and munic- 
ipal authorities to divide their terri- 
tories into districts to serve as basic 
geographical units in the promotion of 
visual education; by 1937, slide projec- 
tors, motion-picture projectors (the ma- 
jority for 16-mm. silent films), and gen- 
erators had been sent to 135 of these 
districts. 

About one performance a week, not 
including exhibitions of foreign films, is 
presented in each district. Thousands 
of persons attend the showings, and, in 
addition, countless others are reached 
by the Government’s 10 mobile units 
which have been operating since 1938. 
These units, equipped with 35-mm. sound 
projectors, are used constantly—primar- 
ily in hospitals, Army camps, and that 


_ vast territory designated only as “be- 


hind the lines.” (One unit is reported 
to have been with the Chinese expe- 





Courtesy Mr. T. Y. Lo. 
This is a tense moment in the Chinese film drama of the 
patriotic “underground,” entitled “Devil’s Paradise.” 
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Courtesy Mr. T. Y. Lo. 


“The show must go on!” Outside, Japanese bombs are falling and ack-ack is rending the 
sky; but here in a safe tunnel Chinese motion-picture actors, actresses, and extras are 
studying and rehearsing their parts in a new film. 


ditionary forces in Burma in 1942.) 
Though members of the armed forces 
derive the greatest benefit from the mo- 
bile units, large numbers of civilians also 
attend the showings wherever they are 
given. Open-air performances are fre- 
quently arranged, soldiers being seated 
on one side of a transparent screen, 
townspeople on the other. 

Several organizations, such as the 
Y. M. C. A., also have mobile motion- 
picture units which they send into re- 
mote districts. Some of these units are 
motorized; others are carried on the 
slow-moving river barges which are still 
the most common medium of transpor- 
tation in much of China. 

All these mobile units are said to be 
exerting a tremendous influence over the 
lives and thoughts of the people they 
reach, and possibilities for their use in 
the future appear to be practically lim- 
itless. 


Purposes and Dominant Themes 


The Chinese Government has not lim- 
ited its attention to the showing of edu- 
cational and industrial films; it is 
equally concerned with their production. 
About 135 films were made by or for 
Government agencies between July 1937 
and December 1940, and three companies 
are now engaged in this work—each spe- 
cializing in films for a particular type of 
audience. 

The Central Film Studio works princi- 
pally on news reels and educationals for 
the general public; the China Film Stu- 
dio on films for the Army; and the Edu- 
cational Film Studio on shorts for dis- 
tribution to schools. The Educational 
Film Studio is comparatively new, having 
been established late in 1940; the other 
two are more than 10 years old. 


Films produced under the sponsorship 
of the Government are intended to ful- 
fill at least one of the following pur- 
poses: 

1. Develop national consciousness; 

2. Teach industrial techniques; 

3. Impart scientific knowledge; 

4. Impart general knowledge; 

5. Supplement school curricula. 

Stories of great scholars and patriots 
have been found particularly effective 
in promoting national unity; pictures 
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showing production methods in the bris- 
tle, tea, and tung-oil industries have been 
valuable vocational “teachers”; and 
films depicting first-aid practices, ways 
of preventing malaria, and the use of 
vegetable oils as a substitute for gasoline 
have added to the Chinese people’s gen- 
eral and scientific knowledge. 


While all these are educational, other 
films, frequently geographical, are made 
especially for the schools. 


People Comprehend and Learn 


The tempo of most of these films is 
slow. This effect is produced intention- 
ally, to enable the people to grasp the 
significance of every word and action. 
Sometimes, if the subject matter is con- 
sidered exceptionally complex, a specially 
prepared, explanatory pamphlet is dis- 
tributed to the audience before the pic- 
ture is shown. 


Many productions have both subtitles 
and sound tracks, If there are subtitles, 
it is customary for a narrator to read 
them aloud, slowly and carefully, in the 
Mandarin dialect. Those in the audience 
who cannot read thus learn some of the 
characters; those who can read have a 
chance to check their pronunciation with 
that of the narrator and so acquire bet- 
ter command of the Mandarin dialect. 


In all Free China there are not more 
than 3,000 (possibly only 2,000) projec- 
tors—including 35- and 16-mm. equip- 
ment of every type in the possession of 
theaters, schools, private organizations 
and individuals, and the Government— 
and millions of persons have never at- 
tended a movie. The mobile units are 
constantly broadening their fields of op- 
eration, however, and refugees, moving 
inland from coastal cities such as Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, are carrying with 
them stories of western forms of enter- 
tainment and—perhaps unintentionally 

(Continued on p. 41) 





Courtesy Mr. T. Y. Lo. 


This was one of the China Film Studio’s sound stages in the city of Hankow. The Japanese 
have turned it into a stable. 
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By Donato R. Crone, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


NDIA, ONE OF THE GREATEST 

growers, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers of cotton and textiles, now has 
a glut of fiber on hand because its large 
export markets have been lost as a direct 
result of war in the Far East. A rising 
tide of war prosperity has stimulated 
civilian buying; India is producing tre- 
mendous yardages of cloth for the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth’s armies and for ex- 
port shipment. There is a record-set- 
ting hum of activity in factories and 
cottages that transform cotton into 
cloth. Such peaks of demand and out- 
put, however, do not prevent a record 
carry-over of cotton into the next grow- 
ing season—to complicate an otherwise 
improved situation for the cotton farm- 
ers of the Indian subcontinent. 

Not all segments of the cotton busi- 
ness, however, are improved. Because 
of a shift in exports and imports, India 
is not being supplied with large amounts 
of textiles formerly provided by the 
United Kingdom and other nations, nor 
is there enough yard goods which can 
be distributed immediately to properly 
clothe the civilian population at rea- 
sonable prices. India is unable to ship 
its formerly exported large tonnages of 
raw cotton and has to depend more on 
its own resources for manufacturing. 
Complicating the latter condition are 
war-created scarcities of machinery and 
supplies for turning cotton into cloth 
and clothing. 


Government's New Measures 


To remedy the situation, the Govern- 
ment of India, in early June, announced 
its intention to place the cotton-textile 
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War Brings About Many Noteworthy Changes 


industry under national control, in order 
to regulate prices of cloth and yarn and 
to increase production by putting mills 
on a three-shift basis. 

Further, the Government plans to di- 
rect production of 2,000,000,000 yards of 
a standard type of cloth this coming 
year. Distribution of this yardage, prin- 
cipally for the benefit of the low-income 
groups, will be left to the various regional 
governments which also will be charged 
with regulation of prices and allotments 
to individuals. Nonstandard cloth will 
not be subject to severe restrictions. 


Work for Armed Forces 


As one of the largest clothing suppliers 
of the Empire’s armed forces, India now 
has 10,000,000 spindles and 200,000 power 
looms contributing to an expected pro- 
duction of well over a billion yards of 
cotton war textiles in this year. War 
orders for textiles, from the conflict’s be- 
ginning up to June 1942, totaled 120 





Courtesy Indian Agency General. 


In a big South Indian cotton mill. Raw cotton for Army clothing being cleaned and opened 


prior to being spun into yarn. 


crores of rupees, or about £90,000,000 or 
$360,000,000 (a crore of rupees is 10,000,- 
000 rupees). Examples of the general 
large-scale buying of textiles are the or- 
ders placed during 1941-42, when 12 
crores of rupees’ worth of tents and 5 
crores’ worth of blankets were ordered 
from India’s manufacturers. 

War work got under way in major 
fashion late in 1941 when some 400,000,- 
000 yards were requested for delivery be- 
tween February and July 1942. It is 
estimated that the 1942-43 military pur- 
chases will total not less than 75 crores 
of rupees in value, of which 50 crores is 
accounted for by thread and cloth made 
from cotton. These quantities mean 
that more than 30 percent of the indus- 
try’s abilities may be concentrated on 
Government orders. Currently placed 
orders for the Supply Department call 
for 600,000,000 yards of cotton cloth. 

At the beginning of 1943 the Govern- 
ment of India obtained an agreement 
from mill owners to place up to 60 per- 
cent of their facilities at the national 
disposal—for civilian standard cloth and 
for war needs. Actually, up to May 
1943, about 20 percent of mill machinery 
and operations were at work on Supply 
Department orders; sometimes as much 
as half the work done was for Govern- 
ment account. 


Aiding Defense Efforts 


In 1941 and 1942 the Cotton Textiles 
Advisory Panel (a semigovernmental 
trade advisory group) had agreed to 
place 35 percent of the industry’s ca- 
pacity at the disposal of the Government 
of India, primarily for military pur- 
poses. Even after conclusion of the first 
year of war (1940-41), 16 percent of the 
textile manufacturing potential was be- 
ing used for defense. 

Recent Indian governmental reports 
reveal that 10 clothing factories, linked 
with a large number of tailoring centers, 
were engaged in filling the Army’s needs. 
These establishments give employment 
to 100,000 persons, and are responsible 
for the great rise in military clothing 
production to over 10,000,000 garments 
each month. Before the war, just one 
factory was sufficient to satisfy the 
Army’s requirements. 
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Role of Small Business 


Cotton cloth is produced in India on 
a different basis than in more highly 
industrialized Western nations. A goodly 
share of the national output is made 
by “small business.” Besides the large 
factories numbering close to 390 mills, 
that employ upward of half a million 
people, there are an estimated two and 
a quarter million hand looms on which 
is woven some 1,800,000,000 yards of 
cloth from mill-spun yarn. Various 
Provincial and State Departments and 
the Indian Central Government have 
tried to promote and develop the hand- 
loom industry since as far back as 1920. 
This was done because the small-scale 
operations have been able to sustain 
many people in employment and because 
it is uneconomic to transport fabrics to 
certain districts. 


Large Plants’ Output 


Despite the greater importance of the 
cottage workers in India than in the 
United States, some of India’s very larg- 
est manufacturing plants are those in 
the cotton-textile industry. In a survey 
made in 1940, the All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Organization found that, of the 
89 firms in India, capitalized at from 
3,000,000 rupees each, one-third, or 
30, were cotton mills, These 30 cotton 
companies, capitalized at 173,301,000 
rupees, employed 104,225 workers, an 
average of about 3,500 each. The tex- 
tiles produced in 1940 by these mills 
totaled 314,752,000 rupees—about one- 
quarter of the total volume, in rupees, of 
the 89 leading Indian concerns. 

Naturally, the output of large mills 
has been growing in recent years but 
has not prevented an advance of over 
50 percent in the production of hand- 
woven fabrics, from 211,000,000 pounds 
in 1900 to 332,000,000 in 1938-39. Indian 
trade sources say that fabrics which 
until late years either were imported or 
manufactured on power looms are being 
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made competitively on hand looms. In- 
cluded in the list of such materials are 
honeycomb, duck, and turkish towels, 
bedford cords and twills. These depend 
on the purchase of proper types of mill- 
made yarn. 


Hand-Loom Operators 


Bihar is noted for its artistic weavers, 
and the State government, by develop- 
ing a distributing agency, has been able 
to send its people’s export products to 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Staple fab- 
rics are offered domestically, and shirt- 
ings, suitings, and towelings go abroad. 

Because of the intense demand made 
upon the bigger textile factories, hand- 
loom operators have now assumed a 
greater importance and are being en- 
couraged to make war goods, when it is 
technically possible. In the States of 
Madras and Bihar active steps are being 
taken to increase this kind of produc- 
tion. Accordingly, throughout the vari- 
ous Provinces and States, hand-loom 
weavers, accustomed to making patterns 
of varicolored textiles, are now making 
materials which finally become tents or 
cloth for bandages, and other gauze ma- 
terials, including netting and bunting. 


Skill and Craftsmanship 


While the small home workshops and 
workers are inadequately equipped, they 
are often able to offset a lack of ma- 
chines by skill and craftsmanship. Their 
value in the emergency arises from the 
variety as well as the sum-total size of 
production. Little shops also relieve the 
large mills by absorbing some of the de- 
mand for the simpler items of war stores. 
By spreading the work among fabricat- 
ing units which do not require large 
maintenance forces nor the construc- 
tion of new housing and factory build- 
ings, the traditional home industries 
prove an essential aid to the total war 
economy. 


Courtesy Indian Agency General. 


Stacking cotton, India. 
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Today’s Prosperity 


Altogether the cotton-textile industry 
in India is more prosperous than in many 
years. In the third war year, 1941-42, 
a period of great industrial expansion, 
a combination of factors enhanced the 
position of the cloth business. Prices 
were higher, with some constructions as 
much as 200 percent above the preceding 
year. Demand was constantly acceler- 
ating, and there were receipts of many 
more orders domestically and from 
abroad; meanwhile foreign competition 
had lessened appreciably. This latter 
development came from the shutting out 
of the Japanese and from smaller im- 
portations from the United Kingdom. 
Currently the industry is operating at an 
active rate. 


Raw-Cotton Situation 


Prices of cotton—the fiber itself—did 
not rise nearly as buoyantly as the fin- 
ished goods. However, there has been 
an advance of approximately 75 percent 
in raw-cotton prices since the war began. 
The 1942-43 cotton crop is forecast as 
4,454,000 Indian bales; this is a decline 
of 26 percent in yield from the preceding 
year. Ordinarily, in the past few years, 
India has grown about 6,000,000 bales 
of cotton on more than 23,000,000 acres 
of land. Chief producing areas are the 
Punjab, Bombay, Berar, Sind, Hydera- 
bad, Madras, Baroda, the Central and 
United Provinces. 

During the past 18 years there has been 
a steady advance in the amount of at- 
tention paid in India to long-staple cot- 
ton (in that country, cotton ¥% of an inch 
and longer is considered long-staple). 
In 1924-25 there was practically no long 
fiber grown there; last year’s output re- 
sulted in the ginning of 344,000 bales 
(400 pounds each) of long-staple types. 
In 1940-41, about 6,616,000 acres were 
put into cultivation of long staple; this 
was more than one-fourth of all the 
plantings on 22,902,000 acres seeded in 
that season. It is realized in India as 
elsewhere that long-staple fiber makes 
better cloth—hence the increasing at- 
tention paid to its growth and manu- 
facture. 


Influences Affecting Yield 


Final estimates place the 1942-43 cot- 
ton area as 18,716,000 acres. The “Grow 
more food and less short cotton” cam- 
paign may reduce the crop just ended by 
well over 1,000,000 bales; a 22-percent 
cut in acreage alone was recorded. About 
1,600,000 acres were changed over from 
short- to long-staple cotton. Fiber-to- 
food conversion efforts effected a shift of 
4,700,000 acres: this switch followed gov- 
ernmental concessions and advisory pro- 
grams. India’s Government made inter- 
est-free advances on crops of edibles; 
other loans were made for well digging 
and land improvement. Transportation 
priorities were granted te food producers, 
and rewards were bestowed on village of- 
ficers who staunchly advocated the plan 
and who showed considerable progress in 
expanding the area devoted to food crops. 
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Courtesy Indian Agency General. 


Mahratta women piece-workers in Bombay’s biggest textile inill. 


Cloth Prices Rise 


Prices of cloth rose steeply in the late 
months of 1942 and early in 1943. By 
April some quotations were as much as 
three times as high as in April 1941. 
Many reasons were back of this rapid ac- 
celeration, the principal ones being the 
quick advance in the cost of mill stores 
(supplies), the index of value for which 
is up about 175 percent. The raw-cot- 
ton index gained 70 percent in the 2 
years; wages and fuel costs climbed 60 
percent. 

To avoid further rises, and even to 
cut back some of the price dislocation, 
now having an adverse effect on the buy- 
ing power of many millions in the lower 
income groups, the quantity of cloth to 
be made for strictly civilian purposes is 
to be stepped up and measures are to be 
taken to restrict over-all demand. 
Hoarding of cloth for possible squeezing 
_of the market and other speculative ac- 
tivities is to be prevented, recent reports 
from India state. The raw-cotton future 
market likewise is to be closely regulated 
for the duration. 

One of the means to combat the rising 
prices and growing scarcity of cloth 
comes from the industry itself now re- 
serving 60 percent of its manufacturing 
facilities for making standard cloth and 
for Supply Department (military) orders. 
In time, 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
yards is expected to be made ready 
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for distribution at prices as much as 40 
percent below recent peak levels. By 
manufacturing huge quantities of simple 
yardages the industry believes it can 
operate on a basis to permit economic 
production of standard merchandise, and 
relieve the shortages which have re- 
sulted in bringing about market prices 
perhaps four times as high as those of 
pre-war days. 


Dislocations Curbed 


The Standard Cloth Panel, a combina- 
tion government-industry body similar 
to many such war organizations in the 
United States, has assured India that 
standard cloth will be generally available 
not only for the workers and farmers but 
even to those in the middle-income levels. 
Sales of this standardized merchandise 
will be restricted, however, and, gener- 
ally, authorized dealers may sell an 
allotted 12 yards per person. 

There are other schemes, undertaken 
by the cotton industry on its own initi- 
ative. In the city of Ahmedabad, mill 
owners have opened stores under their 
direct supervision and ownership which 
sell cloth at low prices. This action 
checks some of the ill effects caused by 
dislocations in distribution and price 
structures. Other mill owners are said to 
be considering the adoption of this 
scheme or like devices in order to provide 
cloth at reasonable levels, especially 
while the general shortage prevails. 


“Cloth Panel's” Program 


As it now stands, the complete pro- 
gram of the Standard Cloth Panel is to 
increase the supplies of cotton piece 
goods to a grand total of 4,700,000,000 
yards. Of this, as of August 1, 1943, it is 
expected that 2,000,000,000 yards will be 
standard. By far the bulk of the cloth 
total would be made up and sold to In- 
dia’s 340,000,000 people—approximately 
3,600,000,000 yards being destined for ci- 
vilian consumption and about 600,000,000 
being set aside for the Department of 
Supplies. 

Trade expectations are that much of 
the remaining 500,000,000 yards may be 
put on the export market for possible 
shipment to Eastern and African cus- 
tomers which the mills of India have 
been cultivating since the emergency 
restrained the trade of the other chief 
textile-manufacturing nations. These 
markets could include Australia, Ceylon, 
East Africa, Arabia, and Persia. 


A Surplus Remains 


Large as are the yardages of cloth 
which the mill owners of India anticipate 
producing, there will still be a surplus of 
raw fiber after consumption which the 
trade hopes may total 4,200,000 ° bales 
(400 pounds each) during 1943. This 
figure would, however, constitute a record 
domestic use of cotton; it may be reached 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Ports Subject to New Regulations.— 
The General Division of Ports and Navi- 
gation of the Ministry of Public Works 
of Argentina has been authorized to 
fiscalize the exploitation of the 16 ports 
of the Republic now being operated by 
private enterprise under concessions 
granted for varying lengths of time by 
the National Government. 

The Division is authorized to enforce 
rules and regulations established by the 
various concession laws, to pass judg- 
ment on schedules of charges and sub- 
mit them. to the executive power for 
consideration, and to request from the 
concessionaires technical, statistical, or 
accounting data that it may deem nec- 
essary to the proper fulfillment of its 
duties. 

An investigation is to be undertaken 
as to schedules of charges now made 
by the various ports for public services. 
A demand is to be made by the Divi- 
sion for the number, nationality, and 
category of employees and workmen 
hired by each port, which may eventuate 
into an arbitrary Government order 
fixing the percentage of foreigners and 
native-born and naturalized Argentines 
employed at any port and restricting 
the type of activity on which foreign 
employees may engage. Recently the 
percentage of foreigners and Argentines 
to be employed in the fishing industry 
was established by the Government. 
Monthly data will be requested as to 
the movement of shipping and mer- 
chandise and collections of the sched- 
ules of charges, classified according to 
the type of service. 

The concessionaires will be called 
upon to comply with all requests for 
collaboration made by the inspectors of 
the Division. 


BelgianCongoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton, Raw and Ginned: Trade and 
Exportation Restricted.—Effective May 
15, 1943, raw cotton may be acquired on 
the cotton markets of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi only by persons who had 
obtained a license to purchase during the 
years 1938 to 1942, inclusive, in accord- 
ance with legislative ordinance No. 
139/ Agri. of May 7, 1943, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of May 10. This 
action was taken to avoid speculative 
trade in cotton which might disorganize 
production. 


Ginned cotton may be sold or exported 
only by the Compagnie Cotonniére Con- 
golaise, acting in accordance with direc- 
tives of a Cotton Committee appointed 
by the Governor General. 

Cotton linters, byproducts of the cot- 
tonseed-oil industry, are not subject to 
the above restrictions. 


Brazil 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exportation Limited.—Exports of 
rice from Brazil are limited to one-half 
of the total production of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul and to one-third that 
of any other State, by the terms of order 
No. 50, issued by the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, on April 9, 1943, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 10, 
1943. The purpose of this order is to as- 
sure a normal supply of rice to the domes- 
tic population without disturbing the eco- 
nomic equilibrium of the consuming cen- 
ters, since rice is a basic necessity of the 
country. 

Permission to export rice is contingent 
upon the presentation of a certificate 
that there has been retained for domestic 
consumption in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul a quantity equal to that which is 
to be exported, and, for the other States, 





The Cover Picture: 
Asia-in-Transition Number 





“Storm Over the Border” 


Our cover picture this week, fur- 
nished by Mr. T. Y. Lo, is a “‘still’”’ 
from “Storm Over the Border,” a 
film produced by the as-yet very 
moaest, but nevertheless increas- 
ingly competent, motion-picture 
industry of Free China. The 
scene is in Inner Mongolia. 

Standing in the center is the 
Chinese actress Miss Lily Lee (Mrs. 
T. Y. Lo), who spent a year in 
Inner Mongolia with a motion- 
picture crew to get the completely 
authentic and impressive back- 
ground for this picture. 

















that double the quantity to be exported 
has been reserved. A certificate of origin 
and quality of the product, issued by an 
official or duly authorized institution, is 
also required. Resolution No. 43 of the 
Price Section of the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 17, 
1943, approves forms of classification cer- 
tificates, export permits, and a table of 
grades of rice. 

Export licenses will be granted prefer- 
entially to: (1) Producers’ cooperatives, 
(2) producers’ organizations, (3) official 
institutes, and (4) individual producers. 
Rice may not be exported from distrib- 
uting or consuming centers. 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Railway Lines To Be Con- 
structed.—Interruption of  coastwise 
shipping has emphasized the need for 
railway construction in Brazil. A total 
of $1,367,000 has been earmarked to meet 
the expenses (works, expropriations, and 
purchase of land) for continuation of 
construction of the railway lines to con- 
nect the central and northern sections of 
the country. This is expected to be com- 
pleted in March 1944. 

The proposed construction is 337 miles 
between Montes Claros, State of Minas 
Gerais, the present terminus of the Cen- 
tral do Brazil Railway, and Contenadas 
in the State of Bahia on the Leste Brasil- 
eiro Railway. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Railways To Operate Passenger Vessels 
on Danube—The Bulgarian railways 
have received the first of three passenger 
vessels for service on the lower Danube 
River, according to Le Journal de la 
Marine Marchande. 

The twin-screw vessels are reported to 
have a length between perpendiculars of 
369 feet, a breadth of 29 feet, and a depth 
of 10 feet to the upper bridge. They are 
powered by engines which develop 460 
horsepower at 340 revolutions per minute 
and are said to have attained a speed of 
about 12% knots at the test trials. 


Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Traffic Increased in June.— 
Railway freight figures show an increase 
in June, according to published statistics 
from Canada. The movement of freight 
rose from 283,831 cars in June 1942 to 
297,851 in June 1943. 

For the first 27 weeks of the year ended 
July 3, 1943, a total of 1,694,383 cars were 
loaded and moved compared with 1,699,- 
567 for the comparable period in 1942. 
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Airplane-Parts Factory Under Con- 
struction.—A branch plant of the Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., is under con- 
struction at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. Light-weight parts, includ- 
ing floats and braces, will be manufac- 
tured and from 350 to 500 men will be 
employed, states the Canadian trade 


a Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


HIGHER INCOMES REPORTED FOR 1942 


Higher incomes obtained in Ceylon 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1942, than in previous years, says the 
recently published Report of the Ceylon 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Estate 
Duty, and Stamps. 

There were 7 residents with incomes 
of more than 1,000,000 rupees (ap- 
proximately $300,000); 9 with incomes 
from 750,000 rupees ($225,000) to 1,000,- 
000 rupees ($300,000); and 257 with in- 
comes from 50,000-rupees ($15,000) to 
75,000 rupees ($22,500). ‘This is more 
than double the number having such in- 
comes during the fiscal year 1939-40. Of 
the 28,398 incomes taxable in 1941-42, 
12,152 ranged from 2,500 rupees ($750) 
to 5,000 rupees ($1,500). 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange Agreement for Sec- 
ond Half of 1943 Concluded With 
France—An agreement between Den- 
mark and France, covering the exchange 
of merchandise between the two coun- 
tries during the second half of 1943, was 
recently concluded, says the Swiss press 
of August 3, 1943. Denmark is to supply 
France with fish, coffee substitutes, phar- 
maceuticals, and machinery, and is to 
receive in return wine, spirits, machinery 
spare parts, spice, and perfume. Total 
over is to amount to 2,400,000 Danish 
crowns. 

Goods-Exchange Agreement for Sec- 
ond Half of 1943 Concluded With Hun- 
gary.—Under an agreement recently 
concluded between Denmark and Hun- 
gary, Denmark is to export gut, fish, fish 
preserves, dried sugar beet, flint, ma- 
chines, and apparatus to Hungary, and 
is to receive in return Hungarian seeds, 
paprika, feathers, women’s clothing, 
furs, hemp goods, rayon fabrics, paraffin, 
medicinal herbs, pharmaceuticals, lamp 
bulbs, and radio tubes, says the Swiss 
press of August 3, 1943. 

Trade in both directions is expected 
_to total 6,700,000 Danish crowns during 
the second half of 1943, the period cov- 
ered by this agreement. 


France 


Economic Conditions 
SECRETARIATS OF STATE FOR DEFENSE, AND 
FOR Navy AND COLONIES REORGANIZED 


_A Secretariat of State for Defense has 
been created in France, charged. with 
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land and air defense of France and of 
the French Empire and replacing the 
former separate Secretariats of State for 
War and for Aviation, which have been 


abolished, by law No. 187 of March 26, 


1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 27. The Technical and Indus- 
trial Services of the former Secretariat 
of State for Aviation are now attached 
to the Secretariat of State for Industrial 
Production. 
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Law No. 188, also of March 26, created 
a Secretariat of State for the Navy and 
the Colonies, replacing the former sepa- 
rate Secretariats for the Navy and for 
the Colonies, which have been abolished. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tartar and Tartarous Products: Spe- 
cial Sales Tax Established.—A special 
sales tax of 2.10 francs per 100 kilograms 














Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Asia in Transition: The Fate of the Banks in the Netherlands Indies 


All Netherlands banks in Java and the other islands of the occupied Indies 
are fated to disappear. After the invasion of the territory by the Japanese, 
their military authorities placed the production of raw materials under their 
own direct control while industrial enterprises—insofar as they are serving 
the Nipponese war effort—were continued under Japanese management. 
However, there is no intention on the part of the Nipponese authorities to 
continue the activities of the Dutch banks. According to the Koelnische 
Zeitung [German] of June 9, Japan has followed a systematic procedure of 
bringing the entire financial structure of the Indies under her direct control. 

Japanese financial interests in the Indies were “even before the war, of im- 
portant dimensions,” the article in the Koelnische Zeitung relates. The 
Mitsubishi Bank, for example, was materially interested in plantations in 
Celebes, Sumatra, and British West Borneo. Immediately after the occupa- 
tion the bahk extended long-term loans for the purpose of increasing the 
production of raw materials, at the same time establishing branches in 
Batavia, Palembang, Macassar, and Sourabaya. As this bank does not go in 
for the granting of loans, the Taiwan Bank obtained permission to open 
branches in Sourabaya, Samurang, and Batavia, while later Celebes, Nether- 
lands Borneo, and New Guinea were drawn into the bank’s sphere of influ- 
ence. The Bank of Japan also opened branches in Batavia and Sourabaya, 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank was detailed to operate in Java, Sumatra, 
and the part of Borneo which was formerly British. 

Immediately following the invasion, the Netherlands banks founded with 
European capital were provisionally closed, but on April 29, 1942, they were 
reopened to work on a limited scale under Japanese management. When in 
October 1942 the circulation of funds had been restored, the Japanese au- 
thorities decided to liquidate the Java Bank, which had possessed the mo- 
nopoly for the issuance of bank notes. Other banks met the same fate, among 
which was the Netherlands-Indies Trading Co. (Nederlandsche-Indische 
Handelsbank). Of these banks, 80 percent had been under the financial 
control of Americans, Englishmen, or Netherlanders. Thus all banks whose 
capital reserves were in Allied hands have been closed by the Japanese. 

The establishment of Japanese banks in the occupied areas was carried out 
in accordance with a systematic and centralized plan. The original inten- 
tion was to have the branches of the “Reconstruction Bank for the Pacific 
Territories,’’ founded in 1942, control the financing of raw-material produc- 
tion (mining, industries, agriculture, and transportation), while private 
banks were to handle short-term commercial loans. In practice it has been 
impossible to stick to this set-up, and Japanese private banks have already 
undertaken the financing of industrialization, and of commodity export to 
Japan. 

During the liquidation of non-Japanese banks, their debtors were required 
to refund immediately the credits extended to them. As the guilder was 
equalized with the yen (formerly the yen was 0.44 guilders) and the bank 
notes of the Java Bank and other currency had been replaced by Japanese 
money, the creditors of these banks have been worst hit. They are more 
particularly to be found among the well-to-do European classes. 

“In order to protect the Asiastic population,” the article in the Koelnische 
Zeitung concludes, “the Volkscredietbank (People’s Credit Bank) has been 
allowed to continue its work. This bank, with its head office in Batavia and 
67 branch offices in other districts, has placed 80 percent of its credits with 
the Indonesian population. For the stockholders of the Netherlands Indies 
banks—the Java Bank, the Netherlands Trading Co., the Netherlands-Indies 
Trading Bank, and the Netherlands-Indies Escompto Co.—a peculiar situa- 
tion has arisen insofar as their shares have not been confiscated in the Indies. 
Thus while they can, theoretically speaking, claim their rights, they will in 
practice have to await developments after the war.” 


(From "Netherlands News,” published by the Netherlands Information Bureau, 
New York City.) 
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Asia in Transition 


Goatskin Rafts’ New Role 
in Northwest China 


For many centuries, goatskin 
rafts have been used on China’s 
Yellow River, a waterway too dan- 
gerous for ordinary boats. Now it 
is proposed to use them on the 
Kialing River to bring oil and wool 
to Chungking from Kwangyuan, 
transhipping port on the new 
Northwest Highway. These rafts 
draw but a foot of water, are able 
to negotiate shallow torrents with 
ease, and travel faster than junks. 
After reaching their destination, 
moreover, both goods and wooden 
frames are sold, and the skins are 
deflated, to be carried home on the 
backs of the boatmen. 

A goatskin raft is reported 
to have reached Chungking re- 
cently on a trial run. It carried 
5 tons of mineral-oil products 
from Kansu and covered the 700 
kilometers from Kwangyuan to 
Chungking in 14 days. This dis- 
tance requires 20 days for ordinary 
junks. 

The president of the Lanchow 
Skin-Raft Guild personally con- 
ducted the trial run in the effort 
to discover for himself the effi- 
ciency of such a service. His ver- 
dict on his own performance was 


that it was “good.” 


on tartar and tartarous products was 
established in France, effective retro- 
actively from March 5, 1942, by an order 
of December 11, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 25, 1943. 

This tax, which is payable by pro- 
ducers, scalers or gatherers, exporters, 
and users, is for the benefit of the Inter- 
Trade Group for Tartar and Tartarous 
Products. 

White Flour and Bread: Manufacture 
and Trade Prohibited—The manufac- 
ture, holding, or commercializing of white 
flours and white bread in France is pro- 
hibited, by law No. 123 of February 22, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
February 24. 

Confectionery Included Under Central 
Supply Committee for Chocolate and Co- 
coa Derivatives.—The jurisdiction of the 
Central Supply Committee for Chocolate 
and Cocoa Derivatives in France has been 
extended to cover the entire French con- 
fectionery market, as well as stocks of 
confectionery, by an order of March 1, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 26. 














Transport and Communication 


Producer-Gas Vehicles Increase.—Ef- 
forts are being made in France to stim- 
ulate large-scale adoption of producer- 
gas plants. Subsidiaries were largely 
responsible for bringing about an in- 
crease in the number of conversions. 
Technical difficulties have been partly 
eliminated within the producer-plant in- 
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dustry, and the number of types has been 
reduced. 

At the end of 1940 there were 7,500 
producer-gas vehicles in operation, and 
by the end of 1942 there were 102,000. 


Gambia 


Exchange and Finance 


Restriction on Importation of French 
Colonial Francs.—No individual is per- 
mitted to import into Gambia more than 
500 French colonial francs, except under 
license from the Receiver General, says 
the Gambia Gazette of June 15. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bulk Purchase of Essential Drugs and 
Medical Supplies.—Imports of essential 
drugs and medical supplies for the Gold 
Coast for 1944 will be obtained by bulk 
purchasing, says the Gold Coast Gazette 
of June 12, 1943. 

Concentrated or dry ingredients are 
to be ordered for the local preparation 
of tinctures, infusions, extracts, and 
sirups, and imports or other chemicals 
will be in exsiccated form when possible. 

Returns Required of Importers of Qui- 
nine.—Importers of quinine in the Gold 
Coast have been required to submit to 
the Director of Supplies details on the 
quantities of quinine imported by them 
during each of the years 1939, 1940, and 
1941, says the Gold Coast Gazette of 
June 12. 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreements Between the United 
States and Iceland Signed.—A recipro- 
cal trade agreement between the United 
States and Iceland, designed to facilitate 
trade between the two countries during 
the present emergency and to provide a 
basis for continued expansion of their 
mutual trade after the war, was signed 
at Reykjavik on August 27, 1943. It is 
to enter into effect 30 days after the 
completion of the necessary formalities 
by Iceland, proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and exchange 
of appropriate instruments, and has been 
concluded for an initial term of 3 years. 

The agreement contains reciprocal 
guaranties of unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect 
to customs duties and related matters, as 
well as assurances of nondiscriminatory 
treatment in commercial exchange 
transactions, quantitative restrictions on 
imports, and purchases by monopolies. 
It also grants, on a reciprocal basis, na- 
tional and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in the matter of internal taxes on 
imported products. 

In addition to the general provisions 
safeguarding mutual trade, the agree- 
ment contains reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions. United States products entering 
Iceland, under 24 tariff classifications, 
receive tariff benefits. Duties are re- 
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duced on imports of apples, pears, rai- 
sins, dried prunes, corn, various pre- 
pared breakfast foods, certain fruit pulp 
and juices, typewriters, and calculating, 
adding, duplicating, and other office ma- 
chines. The existing Icelandic duty 
rates are bound against increase on 
wheat flour, rice (including rough, 
brown, and polished), corn meal, oat 
flour, rolled oats, cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, lubricating oils, rubber boots, and 
harrows. 

Icelandic products benefiting from re- 
ductions in United States import charges 
are: Herring oil; unsalted dried fish; 
smoked pollock, canned in oil; certain 
canned fish, not in oil; pickled herring, 
in specified containers; certain caviar 
and fish roe; and lamb and sheep fur 
skins. The present duty-free treatment 
in the United States is bound against 
increase as concerns cod-liver oil, cod 
oil, fish scrap, and fish meal. 

Trade between the United States and 
Iceland began increasing before the war. 
In 1939 the United States exported mer- 
chandise valued at $442,000 to that coun- 
try (not including those commodities 
which reached Iceland through third 
countries). It received, in return, goods 
valued at $1,375,000 (including large 
quantities of cod-liver oil). This up- 
ward trade trend has since continued. 

(The text of the agreement, as well as 
a more detailed analysis of its contents, 
with itemized lists of reciprocal conces- 
sions, may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of State, the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, or the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Washington, D. C.) 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943-44 Shows Large In- 
crease.—The budget, recently approved 
by Parliament for the current fiscal year 
beginning April 1, provides for total ex- 
penditures of 12,298,000 dinars, com- 
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Asia in Transition 


The New Sverdlovsk: Sym- 
bol of Dramatic Change 


Ekaterinburg in the Urals, 
founded in 1721 as a small fortress 
adjoining a ferrous metallurgical 
works, is now, as Sverdlovsk, the 
capital city of the district, and a 
war-industry town of ‘more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Here are 
the new Uralmachine-building 
plant, making complex machine 
tools; a modern, large iron and 
steel plant, replacing the small one 
of 200 years ago; a submarine 
plant, building boats for the Soviet 
Black Sea and Far Eastern fleets; 
an electric equipment plant, moved 
from White Russia before the Ger- 
man attack on the U. S. S. R.; and 
two tank factories—part of the 
plants evacuated, with their work- 
ers, in the winter of 1941-42. 
Many other factories, all devoted to 
war production, are also located in 
this arsenal city, called “the brain 
of Ural industry.” 

The Soviet intelligentsia have 
also found a home here. A branch 
of the 100-year-old Academy of 
Sciences sets the keynote for the 
colleges “and research institutes; 
while the conservatory of music 
‘and the theaters and museums 
make Sverdlovsk a center of cul- 
ture. Evacuated workers and in- 
telligentsia have ensconced them- 
selves in new housing develop- 
ments built for them, and war has 
not prevented the erection of many 
new State and community build- 
ings. 

With all its new developments, 
Sverdlovsk wil undoubtedly main- 
tain its leadership in the Ural in- 
dustrial complex for many years 
after the war is over. 











pared with 7,628,000 dinars budgeted for 
the year 1942-43, says the Iraq Gazette 
of May 3. (An Iraqi dinar=$4.035.) 

Of the total for the current year, 
1,500,000 dinars is for allowances in addi- 
tion to salaries of government employees 
to offset the increase in cost of living. 
Nearly all the items of expenditure are 
increased over the preceding year, but, 
aside from the cost-of-living allowance, 
the greatest increase is in provision for 
the combat forces—2,414,000 dinars 
against 1,870,000 dinars for the preced- 
ing year. 

Most of the revenue items also are ex- 
pected to be larger. Receipts from taxes 
on agricultural products are expected to 
increase from 773,000 dinars to 1,384,000 
dinars; and from import duties, from 
1,300,000 to 1,850,000 dinars: Total re- 
ceipts are estimated at 9,283,000 dinars, 
compared with 6,458,000 dinars for the 
preceding year. 

The anticipated deficit of 3,015,000 
dinars is expected to be covered in part 
by a surplus in the capital-works 
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budget. The program of capital works 
is estimated to involve expenditure of 
1,521,000 dinars (1,032,000 dinars in the 
preceding year), and includes military 
buildings and equipment (250,000 din- 
ars), irrigation works (442,000 dinars), 
and roads, bridges, government build- 
ings, drainage works, etc. (value not 
given). Revenue of the capital-works 
budget is estimated at 3,524,000 dinars 
(2,524,000 in the preceding year), and 
includes regular royalty payments from 
the oil companies and an advance from 
the oil companies of 1,000,000 dinars 
against future royalties. 


Kenya 


Transport and Communication 


Two New Berths Under Construction 
at Mombasa.—A total of 2,100,000 tons 
of cargo were handled last year at the 
port of Mombasa, Kenya, British East 
Africa, according to a foreign technical 
publication. This was almost double 
the amount handled in 1939, which was 
1,261,000 tons. 

The two new deep-water berths now 
under construction at the port by the 
Railways and Harbours Administration 
reportedly will cost £410,300. These 
berths are a part of a general plan of 
harbor development which aims at mak- 
ing Mombasa one of the best-equipped 
ports on the east coast of Africa for re- 
ceiving all types of cargo. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silver, Silver Jewelry and Articles: 
Official Export Valuations Substantially 
Increased.—The official valuations for 
the application of the 12-percent export 
tax have been substantially increased in 
Mexico on silver, silver jewelry and arti- 
cles, by a special executive resolution, 
which became effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial of August 5, 1943. 

The new valuations, with former valu- 
ations shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Silver scrap and waste, 0.34 peso 
per net gram (no valuation); silver 
jewelry set with tecali and similar stones 
of calcareous carbonate base, 0.34 peso 
per net gram (0.27); silver jewelry set 
with agate, cameos, rock crystal, ob- 
Sidian, opals, turquoise, and similar 
stones, 0.44 peso per net gram (0.38); 
silver jewelry, with parts of gold, with- 
out precious stones, 0.34 peso per net 
gram (0.33); silver filigree, 0.39 peso per 
net gram (0.33); silver manufactured 
into ornamental pieces, tableware, and 
other products of silversmithing with 
parts of gold but without precious stones, 
not specified, even if gilded, 0.34 peso per 
net gram (0.14); silver manufactured 
into ornamental pieces, tableware, and 
other products of silversmithing without 
precious stones, not specified, even if 
gilded, 0.34 peso per net gram (0.14). 

Cocoa: Import Duty Increased.—The 
Mexican import duty on cocoa has been 
increased to 2 pesos per gross kilogram, 
under provisions of an executive decree, 
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published August 11, 1943, and effective 
5 days thereafter. 

Previously, the duty was 1.90 pesos per 
gross kilogram when the wholesale price 
did not exceed 2.70 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, or 0.95 peso when the price was 
more than 2.70 pesos per gross kilogram. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN ARUBA 


The petroleum industry, the backbone 
of Aruba’s economy, maintained its high 
level of production throughout the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1943. In keeping 
with the increased demand for petroleum 
products, of which the island is one of 
the principal suppliers in the Western 
Hemisphere, refining facilities are being 
expanded. Approximately 1,850 labor- 
ers were imported from nearby areas in 
connection with the expansion project. 

During the quarter under review a 
new soft-drink bottling plant was opened 
in Oranjestadt with a maximum capac- 
ity of 120,000 bottles per month. Ar- 








Asia in Transition 
New Life at Lake Issyk 
Kul in Kirgizia 

A granite monument, on the 
shores of Lake Issyk Kul in Soviet 
Kirgizia, commemorates the dis- 
covery of this mountain lake in 
1888. Since then, and particularly 
since the Soviet revolution, it has 
become a famous health resort, 
favored by the mild climate, its 
elevation of 5,300 feet, its. salt 
bathing in never-freezing waters, 
and its great variety of medicinal 
springs. The countryside supplies 
the t raditional health-giving 

* fermented mare’s milk, a specific 
for intestinal ailments. 

Today Issyk Kul is crowded 
with convalescent Red Army men 
from the fighting fronts. But the 
district continues its normal life— 
only at a pace intensified by the 
war effort. The apple and pear 
orchards, characteristic of the 
area, bear abundantly; the stud 
farms are busy raising cavalry 
horses; the herds of cows, sheep, 
and goats have increased 20 per- 
cent in a year; and the cotton plan- 
tations, well established, and sugar 
beets and tobacco, planted this 
year for the first time, promise 
bumper crops. 

The lake has always been famous 
for fish, and the country for its 
energetic people, now weaned 
from the nomadic habits of previ- 
ous years. Newly discovered min- 
eral deposits promise future indus- 
trial development, for which the 
natives are even now being trained. 
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rangements are also nearing completion 
for the installation of a new dial-tele- 
phone system for the island. The equip- 
ment is expected to arrive from the 
United States within the next 2 months 
and will be installed immediately there- 
after. 

The cost of living has increased mate- 
rially during the past year. Merchan- 
dise in retailers’ hands has been limited 
by the nonavailability of goods and ships, 
the same factors which have affected 
the import trade in general. The de- 
mand in most lines has been greater 
than the supply. 

Bank deposits showed a decline of 13 
percent over the preceding quarter, and 
loans showed an increase of 56 percent. 
The appreciable increase in loans has 
been attributed principally to the fact 
that the cost of living increased to this 
extent. The drop in the bank deposit: 
is probably due to the fact that foreign 
laborers do not deposit their earnings 
with the local banks but transfer their 
savings to their respective families. 

Collections have been reported good 
throughout the month of July. Bank 
credit continued available to commer- 
cial firms in good standing. Remittances 
of dollar exchange to the United States 
are now being made immediately after 
approval by the Foreign Exchange Com- 
mission has been obtained. Payment is 
effected by means of sight drafts against 
ships’ documents. 


Nigeria 
Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Nigerian Railway In- 
crease.—Total earnings of the Nigerian 
Railway for the period ended March 31, 
1943, improved to £51,142 as compared 
with £21,970 for 1942, according to a 
foreign transport publication.. For the 
current year to March 31; the total was 
£3,606,468 as against £3,946,067 for 
1941-42. 
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Paraguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline: Increased Sales Price—In 
an effort to establish a market for do- 
mestically produced alcohol, as well as 
to solve partially the fuel problem by 
increasing the supply, the Paraguayan 
Government has ordered, beginning Au- 
gust 1, a mixture of 20 percent alcohol 
with gasoline. 

Following this action, the wholesale 
price of gasoline has been set at 32.55 
paper pesos per liter, and the retail value 
at 34.50 paper pesos per liter, by Resolu- 
tion No. 146 of the Direction General of 
Industry and Commerce, of July 30, 1943. 
Prior to August 1943, the retail price of 
gasoline was 32 pesos per liter. 


[For previous announcement of temporary 
suspension of Mixing Requirement see For- 


_ EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 6, 1941.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Reduction of Import 
Duties on Wide Range of Products Ex- 
tended Until Close of 1943.—The tempo- 
rary reduction of import duties on a wide 
range of products, which was originally 
established for a 3-month period expir- 
ing May 27, 1941, by decree No. 5289 of 
February 27, 1941, and subsequently ex- 
tended for an additional period, has now 
been continued until December 31, 1943, 
says an announcement from Asuncion, 
Paraguay, dated August 11, 1943. 

[For previous announcements of the pro- 
mulgation and extension of decree No. 5289, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
June 27, 1942, and April 19 and June 7, 1941.] 


Southern Rhodesia 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Duties Raised on Ale, Beer, Stout, Cig- 
arettes, and Matches.—Customs duties 
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resources, 


parts-manufacturing industry. 








Palestine’s Industrial Progress Aids War Effort 


Palestine’s industrial achievements must remain secret until the war is 
won, but the general features that can already be reported testify to the 
skill and energy devoted to wringing every possible use out of the available 


The Dead Sea is yielding up its ages-old accumulation of chemical salts. 
Two plants draw the sea water into solar evaporation pans, where, it is 
reported, the rate of evaporation is speeded up by a secret process involving 
the addition of coloring matter to the water. Bromine, magnesium, potash, 
and other chemicals are then produced. 

Another source of heavy chemicals is the oil refinery at Haifa, Palestinian 
terminus of the transdesert pipe line from Iraq. Besides serving the air 
and naval services in the eastern Mediterranean, this refinery turns out by- 
products absorbed by the growing chemical industry. 

Research workers at the Hebrew University on Mt. Scopus at Jerusalem 
have initiated a new pharmaceutical industry. 

Workshops have sprung up all over Palestine, but especially in the Haifa 
Bay industrial area, and, starting practically “from scratch” with little 
outside aid, there has been built up a most important mechanical-repair and 


At a recent exhibition of new Palestine products, some 800 different kinds 
of manufactured goods were displayed. 
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on ale and beer were raised from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. 3d. per imperial gallon and excise 
duties on ale, beer, and stout were raised 
from 10d. to 2s. per imperial gallon, ef- 
fective April 23. 

Excise charges on unpackaged cigar- 
ettes were raised November 13, 1942, from 
ls. to ls. 6d. per pound in addition to 
the regular surtax of 2d. for every % 
ounce. A new excise tax was levied on 
wooden matches of 2s. per gross of boxes 
or packages each containing not more 
than 60 matches. 

After July 1,manufacturers of matches 
must be licensed and bonded, and must 
keep records and render monthly returns 
of manufactures, disposals, quantity on 
hand, and amount of duty payable. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Tankers Added to Merchant Fleet.— 
The Spanish merchant fleet has been 
augmented by the addition of several 
valuable tankers, states a British oil 
journal. 

Among these additions are the tanker 
Calvo Sotelo, of 16,000 gross tons; the 
Gerona, which lately completed its fifth 
trip; and the Italian ship Pagao, which 
had been scuttled in Algeciras Bay. 
When the salvaged ship is repaired it 
will sail under its new name, Zaragoza. 

At the close of 1942, the Spanish mer- 
chant fleet aggregated 1,035,000 gross 
tons, of which tankers accounted for 
some 85,000 tons. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Figures Show Further 
Decline.—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by Svenska Handelsbanken of 
Stockholm, Sweden, declined to 303 in 
June—a decrease of 2 points. This re- 
sulted from lower freight rates for pulp. 
Other rates remained unchanged. 

The index for pulp freights was 256 
for June as compared with 263 and 300 
for May and February, respectively. The 
freight leve] in June 1943 was 3 points 
higher than for the corresponding month 
in 1943. 

Air Erhibiit in Stockholm.—An air ex- 
hibit recently held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, showed through maps, pictures, 
and aircraft, the story of the develop- 
meni of the Swedish Air Force since its 
foundation in 1925. 

This exhibition was under the auspices 
of the Swedish Air Force and various 
Swedish aviation groups, states a for- 
eign technical journal. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


Gold Ingots and Coin: Importation 
Without License Permitted Conditional- 
ly.—Effective June 13, 1943, gold ingots 
and coins may be imported into Syria 
and Lebanon without license, by Order 
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No. 250/FC of June 13, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of June 30, 1943. It is 
necessary, however, that the importers 
produce the export documents required 
by the bordering countries. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


New Bridge Completed.—The latest 
development by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in its effort to improve communi- 
cations with Iran and Iraq is the com- 
pletion of a bridge, approximately 1,320 
feet long, across the River Batman, a 
tributary of the Tigris. Through service 
is now available from Diari-Bekir to 
Batman, states a foreign transportation 
magazine. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Delivery Plan for Bread.—A 
bread-delivery rationalization scheme 
was recently introduced in Leicester, 
England, to save transport and man- 
power. If successful, the scheme may 
be used throughout the country. House- 
wives accept delivery from the baker 
allotted to. them. The elimination of 
duplicate delivery routes under the 
scheme will reduce the extent of deliv- 
eries from 9,000 streets to 1,760. 

Clothing Ration for Period Beginning 
September 1.—The President of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade has announced in the 
House of Commons that the basic cloth- 
ing ration would be maintained at 4 
coupons per month during the rationing 
period beginning September 1. This is 
at the same rate as for the period ended 
August 31. However, he refused to 
promise to maintain the basic ration at 
that rate for more than 5 months; that 
is, up to February 1, 1944. The present 
children’s and industrial supplements 
are to be maintained during the new 
period. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Abundant rainfall, a mild winter, and 
Government aid in the form of rural 
credits for irrigation and soil-erosion 
projects, and inducements to farm la- 
bor, are gradually bringing about re- 
plenishment of the soil and generally im- 
proved economic conditions. 

Critical shortages of fuel were relieved 
-by the arrival in July of ships carrying 
coal and petroleum. As a result, more 
electric energy for transportation and 
illumination has become available. 
Other supplies of varying importance, 
including iron and _ steel, newsprint, 
drugs and chemicals, and sugar also ar- 
rived, satisfying to some degree the ex- 
isting demands. 

Reestablishment of continuous hours 
of employment became effective July 5, 
despite the unpopularity of this measure 
with the majority of shop employees. 








Asia in Transition 


Japs Establish Slave-Labor Practices in Java 


The occupation of the Netherlands Indies has made Japan a “have” nation, 
according to a Japanese domestic broadcast on July 29. “The difficulty at 
present,” the announcer said, “is that the materials we ‘have’ cannot be 
brought to Japan because of the lack of transportation facilities. If we 
can solve the problem of shipbuilding, we need be afraid of nothing. Sta- 
bilization of transportation is our first requirement. So it is absolutely 
essential for us to concentrate our efforts on our shipping power.” 

In their race to replace shipping losses at the hands of Allied air and sea 
power, the Japanese are conscripting thousands of Javanese into a labor 
force organized on military lines for work in shipyards, it was recently re- 
ported in Melbourne. To save time and shipping space, they are concen- 
trating on the use of materials available locally, constructing all-wood ships 
and even experimenting with a vessel made of raw rubber. 

A broadcast of the Japanese-controlled Batavia radio, describing one ship- 
yard, said that the Indonesian workers were subjected to “mass drill” every 
morning to build up their physical and spiritual strength. The workers are 
lined up in military formation and must repeat a solemn pledge to the effect 
that the purpose of their work is to support Nippon in “creating prosperity 
in East Asia.” 

Manpower is used for work that would be done by machinery and conveyor 
belts in other countries. “Since no mechanical saws are available, many 
workers are required,” the broadcast said. “There are more than enough 
workers in Java, therefore the use of hand saws does not slow up the work. 
In contrast with American factories, the only conveyors here are not machines 





but human beings.” 











LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts during June were 81,- 
710 head, as compared with 146,720 for 
May, representing a definite end to the 
former heavy offerings. Receipts of 
sheep for June were 43,329, as compared 
with 76,754 for May. There was satis- 
faction over the announcement that the 
United States Government had agreed to 
lift the ban on the importation of sheep- 
skins and to buy existing Uruguayan 
stocks valued at 3,000,000 pesos. 

The warm, damp weather has helped 
cattle to recuperate from their weakened 
condition caused by the drought. There 
are, however, reports of sheep scab, and 
approximately 10,000 hogs died in June. 
Heavy cattle slaughterings, which con- 
tinued during the first 6 months of 1943, 
have now come to an end with a re- 
sultant firming up in prices. 

There has been considerable activity 
in agriculture on account of the winter 
planting. Less wheat will be sown than 
last season, because of the surplus carry- 
over from the last harvest, but the plant- 
ing of linseed will probably be greater. 
Facilities provided by the Government 
for planting oats have encouraged the 
farmers, and it is hoped that the pro- 
duction of this essential forage will be 
substantially incr€ased. There has been 
complaint that the shortage of automo- 
tive fuel and work horses will affect agri- 
cultural operations adversely, but most of 
the farmers have returned to primitive 
methods, such as using oxen for plowing. 

Efforts have been made to induce labor 
to return to the soil. Approval was given 
to the plan of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture to reduce the price of meat in the 
rural districts by subsidy, and to a meas- 
ure granting to farm workers a minimum 
wage of 25 pesos a month, plus board and 
lodging. Approval was also given to a 
bill, authorizing an issue of bonds to the 


value of 1,500,000 pesos to provide work 
on the farms for the unemployed. 

The duty-free importation of seeds for 
sugar beets and for an additional 5,000 
tons of seed potatoes was authorized in 
July. 

MANUFACTURING 


The most exceptionally favored in- 
dustry in Uruguay is that manufacturing 
woolen textiles and woolen yarns. It 
enjoys abundant raw material, good la- 
bor conditions, adequate equipment, and 
a steadily increasing demand from 
abroad at excellent prices. For a long 
time the largest mills have been operat- 
ing on a 24-hour basis. In June even 
the smallest members of the industry 
changed to three full 8-hour shifts. 
Foreign orders have continued to pour 
in, but the manufacturers cannot possi- 
bly supply the demands without further 
plant expansion. The industry has no 
unemployment, and the mill owners are 
voluntarily granting wage increases and 
bonuses to employees. The largest 
manufacturer recently granted a gen- 
eral 10-percent increase to all workers. 
Since the profit in textiles is greater 
than in yarns, and the industry is proud 
of its ability to make textiles which are 
as good as those manufactured else- 
where, a scarcity of yarns for export has 
been developing. 

Although the cotton-textile industry 
cannot be compared with that of woolen 
textiles, the improvement first reported 
in June has continued. This improve- 
ment was due primarily to the receipt 
of substantial orders from South Africa, 
but there was also a somewhat better 
local demand. Prices have slowly ad- 
vanced to a level of reasonable profit, 
and unemployment has been diminish- 
ing. The largest local cotton-spinning 
mill, with a capacity of 50 percent of the 
normal domestic demand, has now 
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reached satisfactory production. The 
shortage of mercerized cotton yarns and 
of rayon, however, has continued to be 
felt by the manufacturers of underwear 
and stockings. 

The depression in the hat-manufac- 
turing industry continued. Locally the 
fashion of going on the street without 
a head covering seems to be difficult to 
discourage. 

In the tanning industry the local de- 
mand was temporarily less, because of 
the completion of business for the winter 
shoe season, but the tanners continued 
working one shift daily on recent orders 
from England. Prices continued firm. 

Although the expected lull of winter 
had set in, there was more activity in 
shoe manufacturing than a year ago, all 
factories working 2 or 3 days a week. 
As is seasonably customary, work was 
limited to making standard shoes for 
stock and preparing samples for the 
spring and summer. There was general 
agreement that prices must advance, in 
view of the shortage of good leather re- 
sulting from the drought and export 
demand. 

Because of the shortage of tin plate, 
the glass-manufacturing industry has 
begun to pick up. The industry might 
become more active if fuel oil for opera- 
tions could be obtained in greater quan- 
tities. 

DomeEsTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


Retail business in Montevideo was un- 
satisfactory even before the introduction 
of the new schedule of working hours; 
since its adoption, the situation has be- 
come worse. Under the old system the 
shops kept open until 7 p. m., and the 
best business of the day was during the 
last 2 hours. Now, with the majority of 
commercial establishments closing at 
5:30 p. m., and with illumination for shop 
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Asia in Transition 


New Industries in Changing India 


Although India’s iron and steel works include the largest single unit of this 
kind in the British oversea empire, although its cotton industry is large and 
efficient, and its jute industry supplies the world, India is not commonly 
regarded as an industrial nation. 

Today, however, the picture is changing: 

Virgin aluminum is being produced for the first time in India by the 
Aluminum Production Co. of India, Ltd., at its plant in Travancore State. 
As it exploits extensive resources of raw material and the product is in great 
demand in India, this new industry may be expected to expand. Heretofore, 
India imported the bulk of its aluminum requirements from the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Japan. 

Aircraft are being manufactured in India, all parts of which are made 
in India except the engines and instruments. New kinds of steel had to be 
developed, machine tools had to be secured, technicians had to be trained. 
But it has been done, and India is looking forward to sharing the great 
demand for planes that seems sure to follow the war. 

The Supply Development Committee reports that Indian civilians have 
made an unusual number of workable suggestions for manufacturing mate- 
rials from indigenous products. Already India is supplying the armed forces 
with such newly manufactured items as hydraulic fluid for vehicles and air- 
craft, mineral-and graphite greases, self-sealing tanks for aircraft, rust pre- 
ventives and camouflage cream, in addition to a great many products which 
were being manufactured before the war began. 

It is estimated that the number of industrial establishments in operation 
in India today is over 11,000, employing more than 2,000,000 persons. This 
is not a large number for a country of 388,000,000 people, but it is a decidedly 
new departure for this predominantly agricultural land. 

Many new products are at present being investigated, and it is likely that 








post-war India will make substantial progress industrially. 








windows and display advertising severely 
restricted, the retail merchant, from the 
small shopkeeper to the largest depart- 
ment store, is facing a difficult period of 
adjustment. Labor is disgruntled, cus- 
tomers are slow to change their habits, 
and the supplies of merchandise at prices 
the public can pay are limited. The situ- 
ation of merchants in the interior is 
even worse. 
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172,000 pounds. 





Inner Mongolia’s Exports Increase 


Inner Mongolia is a sausage-shaped, semidesert area extending from 
Sinkiang on the west along the northern boundary of China Proper, thence 
curving sharply still further northward into Fengtien and western Heilung- 
kiang, ending with the Province of Barga at the border of the Siberian 
Province of Transbaikalia. It includes Jehol and parts of the Chinese 
Provinces of Ninghsia, Suiyuan, and Chahar, there being no actually sur- 
veyed boundary between Chinese and Mongol territory. This indeterminate 
zone is inhabited by nomadic tribes whose habits and customs are the same 
today as they were at the time of Genghis Khan. Forming the chief political 
group are the Mongol “Leagues’—anciently Bannermen—of which the 
most important are the Jerim, Silingol, Olanchab, and Yeghe Jo Leagues. 

Livestock is the principal source of economic strength, and the wealth 
of individual “hoshuns,” or families, is determined by the number of animals 
owned. The number of horses, cattle, sheep, and camels owned by the 
2,000,000 Mongols in 1939 was estimated as follows: Cattle, 560,000; horses, 
500,000; sheep, 3,955,000; camels, 52,000. 

Sheepskins are the most important trading commodity, it being estimated 
that about 1,000,000 matured pelts and 800,000 lamb pelts are produced 
annually. The output of wool in 1932 in Jehol Province alone amounted to 


All Inner Mongolia is today under control of Japan, which takes all avail- 
able materials for use in its industries. 
imported from Mongolia hides and skins to the value of 6,465,000 yen, but 
in 1942, according to Japanese broadcasts, the total reached a value of 
228,000,000 yen. Since the Mongols have little use for money and no great 
need of Japanese goods, they received in exchange for their export products 
100,000,000 yen worth of Japanese “victory bonds!” 


In the first quarter of 1939 Japan 








In general, the trend to higher price 
levels for unregulated goods and services 
continued during July, but there was no 
acceleration in the trend, and in the 
case of certain unregulated prices, it ap- 
peared to have been arrested. 

The control of prices in Uruguay is 
difficult, but recently inspectors of the 
Subsistence Committee levied fines on a 
long list of wholesalers and retailers for 
violations of maximum price regulations 
for eggs, bananas, and potatoes. 

The situation regarding labor is unsat- 
isfactory. Some progress has been made 
in temporarily reducing unemployment 
by means of Government public-works 
expenditures and by the increase in agri- 
cultural activity, but, with low wages and 
advancing prices, workers were getting 
into debt. 

A study has been released showing that 
72.8 percent of the Government em- 
ployees received less than 100 pesos a 
month, and simultaneously it was ad- 
mitted that loans to such workers were 
in excess of 20,000,000 pesos. 

The street-railway employees accepted 
temporarily the company’s offer of an 
increase of 5 centesimos per hour for 
July, August, and September, but they 
stipulated that acceptance must not 
prejudice their efforts to make such an 
increase permanent. The company con- 
tends that because of increased operating 
costs either higher fares must be allowed 
or the original wage scale must be re- 
stored in October. 

Of the 30,000 shop employees affected 
by the new timetable in Montevideo, 25,- 
000 live outside the center of the city 
and: receive such low wages that they 
cannot afford to buy lunches in restau- 
rants. How this problem will be solved 
satisfactorily is not known. 
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Asia in Transition 
Japan Announces “Secret” 
Highways 


The Japanese are doing their ut- 
most to develop highway transpor- 
tation in British Malaya, accord- 
ing to recent broadcasts. Tokyo 
has recently broadcast that a “se- 
cret” highway linking Taiping, 
State of Perak, and Kota Bharu, 
State of Kelantan, is under con- 
struction, thereby connecting the 
east and west coasts of northern 
Malai (Malaya). The broadcast 
continued: “the work is progress- 
ing with more than 1,000 men en- 
gaged in building the road under 
the supervision of Japanese engi- 
neers.” 

Prior to the Japanese occupation 
there was only one highway across 
the central part of the Malayan 
Peninsula from east to west—run- 
ning from Kuantan on the coast 
of the State of Pahang through 
Jerantut, near Kuala Lipis, to 
Kuala Kubu, State of Selangor. 

It is also reported that the Japa- 
nese are constructing a highway 
along the east coast of Malaya 
from Kota Bharu, State of Kelan- 
tan, to Singapore, a distance of 
approximately 400 miles. A met- 
alled highway connecting Singa- 
pore with Endau in northeast Jo- 
hore was in existence prior to the 
Japanese occupation, as were nu- 
merous so-called roads or trails 
between different villages along 
the coast. With the exception of 
the construction of a road between 
Endau, State of Johore, and Pekan 
in the State of Pahang, the work 
will consist of connecting up and 
improving these existing roads. 











The teachers in the public schools re- 
sumed their efforts to obtain a minimum 
wage of 100 pesos monthly. 

The workers in the plumbing trades 
were granted wage increases of 30 cen- 
tesimos per day. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES AND RATIONING 


The Director of Economic Affairs an- 
nounced on June 26 the following meas- 
ures to combat the black market in 
gasoline: (a) Inspection of the 12,090 
trucks in Montevideo that are receiving 
a quota of 100 liters monthly, some of 
which are not ir good operating condi- 
tion; (b) reduction of the quota of gas- 
‘oline to trucks fitted with charcoal-gas 
burners from 100 to 40 liters per month; 
(c) suppression of the quota of 100 liters 
per month given to dairy and poultry 
farmers, limiting them to an allowance 
per journey proved to be connected with 
their business; and (d) coordination of 
departmental and _ interdepartmental 
transport. On July 7 the Director of 
Economic Affairs announced that the 
above measures had been a means of 
saving 40,000 liters of gasoline monthly. 

While the establishment of the new 
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timetable for commerce and industry 
was primarily a conservation measure, 
whether or not it has accomplished any 
important saving of fuel. is not yet 
known. e 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Building permits issued in June in 
Montevideo totaled 432 valued at 1,176,- 
305 pesos, compared with 443 valued at 
976,946 pesos in May. The receipt in 
May of 1,328 tons of concrete reinforc- 
ing bars, as well as the use of more brick 
for certain types of structures, has made 
it possible for the construction industry 
to maintain the slight improvement 
noted some months ago. Even so, the 
level was only about one-half that of the 
monthly average for 1942. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Edible Oil: Regulations Governing Im- 
portation and Sale Announced.—New 
regulations governing the importation 
and sale of edible oil were established 
by a resolution of July 22, 1943, published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 3. These 
regulations establish, together with other 
provisions, that containers must state, in 
the Spanish language, the type of oil con- 
tained and the net contents in liters. 

Impressions of national or foreign flags 
are not allowed on labels or on containers, 
nor pictures of oleaginous fruits or seeds, 
unless the oil contained is pure and not 
blended and is extracted from such fruit 
or seed. Unblended oil must be labeled 
“Aceite de Girasol” (sunflower-seed oil), 
“Aceite de Oliva” (olive oil), and the 
like, in accordance with its origin, and 
“Aceite Comestible” (edible oil) when 
blended. If not containing olive oil, ed- 
ible oils may contain up to three different 
types of oil, but only one other oil may 
be blended with olive oil. The following 
oils may be used for blending: Sunflower- 
seed, peanut, cottonseed, colza, and olive. 
The use of artificial coloring matter or 
flavorings is prohibited. 

The control of the sale of edible oils 
by manufacturers and dealers is under 
the Ministry of Public Health. All do- 
mestic manufacturers of edible oil must 
employ a native industrial chemist or 
pharmaceutical chemist. 

The new regulations replace those con- 
tained in decree No. 6,320 of February 
23, 1943, which regulated law No. 10,282 
of November 24, 1942. 

[For announcement of declaration of stocks 
of edible oils and oleaginous seeds require- 
ment, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 17, 1943.] 

Potatoes: Authorized Import for Local 
Consumption.—The Bank of the Repub- 
lic was authorized to purchase abroad 
potatoes for local consumption to a max- 
imum of 20,000 tons, commencing with 
an initial quota of 6,000 tons, by a de- 
cree of July 20, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of July 31. The 
Bank is also authorized to provide the 
necessary containers, and to dispense 
with calls for bids. Exemption from cus- 
toms duties, either partial or total, in 
accordance with market conditions at 
the time of importation, will be consid- 
ered later. 

This decree annuls the decree of April 
2, 1943, which provided for the duty-free 
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importation of a maximum of 6,000 tons 
of potatoes. 

[For announcement of the decree of April 
2 and subsequent decrees governing the im- 
portation of potatoes, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issues of May 8, 22, and 29; June 5, 
and 19; July 17; and August 14, 1943.] 


Pork from Argentina: Importation 
Authorized.—The importation from Ar- 
gentina until October 31, 1943, of a week- 
ly maximum quota of 500 slaughtered 
pigs was authorized by a decree of July 
13, 1943, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of July 31. This importa- 
tion will cease before the date mentioned 
above, if live pigs are quoted in the do- 
mestic market below 30 centesimos per 
kilogram or if local plants fail to take 
up the total domestic supply. 

Wheat Flour: Exportation Author- 
ized—In view of the current surplus, 
the sale abroad by the Bank of the Re- 
public of a maximum of 10,000 tons of 
wheat flour, at a price of 9.80 pesos per 
100 kilograms, was authorized by a de- 
cree of July 13, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of July 31. 

Wheat: 10,000 Tons To Be Used for 
Forage.—The Uruguayan Office of Seed 
Distribution was authorized to dispose 
of a maximum of 10,000 tons of wheat 
of the 1942-43 domestic crop as forage, 
by a decree of July 16, 1943, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 29. 

Sisal Hemp: Declaration of Stocks Re- 
quired.—At the recommendation of the 
Subsistence Committee, all importers 
and dealers in sisal twine are required 
to make a sworn statement of their 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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“Fourth Estate” in Malay 


Although exiled from their na- 
tive land, thousands of Indone- 
sians throughout the world are be- 
ing kept constantly in touch with 
world events through the medium 
of a fortnightly Malayan newspa- 
per, “Penjoeloeh,” which means 
“Torch.” Published in Melbourne, 
the newspaper is circulated to the 
farthest corners of the free world. 

As each issue appears, copies are 
air-mailed to New York to be re- 
produced and circulated in the 
Netherlands West Indies, where 
thousands of Malay-speaking In- 
donesians live. It is also sent to 
important ports in North and 
South America, so that Indonesian 
sailors serving on Dutch merchant 
ships can keep informed about cur- 
rent events. 

The chief purpose of “Penjoe- 
loeh” is to provide a link for Indo- 
nesians in the Pacific area. Large 
numbers of copies are therefore 
sent to unoccupied parts of the 
Netherlands Indies and to New 
Caledonia and India. The news- 
paper is also circulated liberally in 
Australia, where Indonesian sol- 
diers and sailors posted at battle 
stations read it avidly. 
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Automotive 
Products 


UsE oF “GASOGENIOS” IN BRAZIL 


A regulation concerning the use of 
“gasogenios” in Brazil, which was put 
into effect on May 27, 1943, provides that 
after that date no “gasogenio” unit may 
be installed on a passenger vehicle with- 
out a license from the Comissao Nacional 
do Gasogenio. 

A new regulation, of July 12, 1943, 
stated that the manufacture of “gaso- 
genio” equipment for private automobiles 
was prohibited except under certain def- 
inite conditions, such as great necessity. 
It further provided that all companies 
operating busses are obliged within a 
period of 180 days to convert 20 percent 
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American Subs Promote 
Burmese Industry 


The Japanese have been ship- 
ping second-hand textile machin- 
ery into Burma, recently, to make 
that country self-sufficient in cot- 
ton textiles. Burma has long been 
an exporter of raw cotton, its an- 
nual exports including nearly all 
of its 20,000 tons of cotton produc- 
tion. But whereas the Japanese 
formerly bought Burmese and In- 
dian cotton, shipped it to Japan in 
Japanese ships, processed it, and 
sent it back by those same ships as 
longyis, dhotis, and sarongs, it is 
evident that their shipping short- 
age now compels the Nipponese to 
use this means of saving cargo 
space. Perhaps American subma- 
rines should be “credited with an 
assist” in the reported expansion 
of Burmese industry! 

The Japanese claim, moreover, 
to be engaged in a program of ex- 
panding Burma’s cotton produc- 
tion to treble the former quantity. 
Although most of the country is so 
wet that cotton is not a suitable 
crop, there is a central Burma dry 
zone with more than 3,000,000 
acres capable of growing cotton, 
beans, sesame, millet, maize, and 
peanuts. Cotton is planted, in ro- 
tation with sesame and other crops, 
on much of this area, and it is quite 
possible that, if the Japanese pay 
more for cotton than for alterna- 
tive crops, Burma will have enough 
for all domestic needs plus as much 
for export as can be shipped to 
other Japanese-held areas. 











of vehicles from the use of gasoline to 
“gasogenios.” 

According to figures published in the 
Brazilian press, there were 12,000 “gaso- 
genio” installations in the Sao Paulo 
area, and in the city of Sao Paulo 5,840 
vehicles with “gasogenio” equipment had 
been registered with the Comissao Esta- 
doal de Gasogenio for the first 6 months 
of 1943. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ParTS 


The Bureau of Statistics, Dominion of 
Canada, states in its 1941 annual report 
that there were 102 plants in Canada 
producing automotive parts, 66 of which 
were located in Ontario and 24 in West- 
ern Canadian Provinces. 

Production from these plants, which 
did not include tires, batteries, and brake 
linings, was valued at $124,386,867—a 91.7 
percent increase over production in 1940, 
which was valued at $64,800,000. 

The statistics given for car piston 
rings, for example, were quoted as 
14,346,000 units, compared with 12,146,636 
in 1940; spark plugs and parts had a value 
of $2,110,673, as against $1,518,379 in 1940. 

Tires, including casing and tubes, man- 
ufactured in other plants in 1941, were 
valued at $64,030,626. 


Beverages 


WINE RATIONED IN FRENCH Morocco 


Following an agreement made between 
Algeria and French Morocco, the latter 
territory imported 50,000 liters (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts) of wine for public con- 
sumption and 150,000 liters for military 
use, Additional quantities to be used for 
distillation probably will be received. 
Wine is still rationed in Morocco inas- 
much as a lack of containers, and trans- 
port problems, make it impossible to 
secure sufficient wine from Algeria. 


Chemicals 


EXPANSION IN AUSTRALIAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The latest report of Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Australia and New Zealand, 
Ltd., for the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1942, reflects the marked expansion in 
the Australian chemical industry, says 
the British press. 

During the year under review, the pro- 
duction of nitrobenzene and paranitro- 
chlorbenzene was undertaken, and con- 
struction commenced on plants for the 
manufacture of aniline, diphenylamine, 
phenothiazine, trichlorethylene, carbon 
tetrachloride, and rubber chemicals, 

Arrangements are being made to pro- 
duce polyvinyl chloride and formalde- 
hyde, for which technical information 
has been made available by the parent 
company. 


Regarding developments in associated 
companies, the report reveals that the 
Newcastle Chemical Co. has commenced 
production of phthalic anhydride and 
beta-naphthol, and Albright & Wilson 
(Australia) are erecting a plant for red 
and yellow phosphorus. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A special catalytic process for the proe- 
duction of nuclear substituted styrenes 
has been developed in Canada by the 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., the 
British press reports. 

Products already manufactured by 
this method include monomeric para- 
methyl styrene, monomeric meta-di- 
methyl styrene, and monomeric ortho- 
dimethyl styrene. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Pyrethrum plantings in Chile amount 
to approximately 40 acres. 

The 1942 output of pyrethrum powder 
is reported as 40,000 kilograms. Con- 
siderable quantities were sent to Argen- 
tina and some to Cuba, and small ship- 
ments were made to a number of other 
countries. 

It is hoped to produce 200,000 kilo- 
grams of pyrethrum from the 1943-44 
harvest, to be available for shipment in 
April 1944. The entire output will be 
purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SULFUR DEPOSIT, CHILE 


Application has been made for per- 
mission to exploit a sulfur deposit near 
Loncoche, in the Province of Cautin, the 
Chilean press announces. 

Work is expected to commence in the 
spring. 


FRENCH CHEMICAL CONCERN WORKS PART 
TIME 


The plants of the Saint-Denis dye- 
stuffs and chemical concern have worked 
only irregularly, according to that 
French company’s report, says the Euro- 
pean press. 

It has been necessary to reject a num- 
ber of orders, it is stated, but the firm’s 
financial position has been improved by 
large sales of dyestuffs to the Francolor 
company. 


IRAQ AIDS AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 


Several measures have been taken to 
aid agricultural expansion in Iraq, the 
European press reports. 

Besides the importation of additional 
quantities of fertilizers, stocks of sodium 
arsenite (locust bait) have been estab- 
lished for crop protection. 


U. K. MANUFACTURE OF PLASTICS 
(SCOTLAND) 


Scottish Plastics, Ltd., has been reg- 
istered in Scotland as a private company, 
the British press reports. 
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The firm, which has a capital of £250,- 
000, will take over the Scottish branch 
of De La Rue Plastics, Ltd., and will 


manufacture natural and 


plastics. 


Construction 


PorRT IMPROVEMNET IN BRAZIL 


The sum of approximately $1,131,085 
is to be utilized by the State of Santa 
Catharina, Brazil, for construction and 
improvement of the port of Sao Fran- 
cisco. This work is expected to be 
started in the near future and will re- 
quire about 5 years for completion. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Building permits issued for the month 
of July in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
had a declared value of $175,214, an in- 
crease of $18,096 over the corresponding 
month in 1942. 

Building volume declined for the first 
7 months of 1943, the total having a de- 
clared value of $1,392,656, as compared 
with $2,208,911 for the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

The largest single construction proj- 
ect in the Hamilton district is a pro- 
gram of pier alterations at the Bur- 
lington Canal costing $98,600. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS AT FALKENBERG, 
SWEDEN 


The sum of 2,563,000 crowns has been 
approved by the Finance Committee of 
the local Council of the Harbour Board 


synthetic 


of Sweden to improve and modernize the: 
Port of Falkenberg, states a foreign: 


transportation journal. 

According to present plans, the en- 
trance channel will be given a depth of 
7 meters (23 feet), and improvements 
will include the dredging of the chan- 
nel, provision of sand catchers, con- 
struction of stone breakwater, 12 rein- 
forced concrete caissons, two pierheads, 
and lights. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s highway-construction pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1943-44 includes 
a trail between Tumeremo and Santa 
Elene; bridges over the San Carlos, 
Cojedes, and Agua Blanca rivers; recon- 
struction of the Acariqua-Barinas and 
Valera-Timotes highways; and further 
construction on the Maiquetia-Catia de 
la Mar, Barcelona-Puerto Piritu, Cau- 
gagua-Higuerote, Valle de La Pascua- 
Zaraza, and Barinas-Apartaderos high- 


re Electrical 
Machinery and 
_ Equipment 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE AND SALES 


Written permission of the Administra- 
tor of Electrical Apparatus and Machin- 
ery is now required in Canada for the 
manufacture of all electric fans except 
those intended for use on naval vessels. 
It is reported that permits will be 
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granted only for a sufficient number of 
fans to meet the needs of the armed 
forces, hospitals, industrial establish- 
ments, and cargo vessels. 

Manufacture of repair and replace- 
ment parts is not limited by this order. 

Electric storage batteries and parts 
sold in Canada during the first quarter 
of 1943 were valued at $1,959,432, says 
a Dominion trade journal. This was a 
decrease from sales in the last quarter 
of 1942 ($2,113,584), but more than the 
total reported for the first quarter of 
1942 ($1,908,843). 


NEw SraTions To BE ERECTED IN 
COLOMBIA 


Plans recently announced by the Me- 
dellin, Colombia, Electric Works call for 
construction of a 40,000-kilowatt station 
at Rio Grande, the foreign press states. 
A 500-kilowatt auxiliary station will also 
be installed. 


NEw THERMO-ELECTRIC PLANT FOR 
SPANISH ISLAND 


The Sociedad Gas y Eléctricidad of 
Palma, on the Island of Majorca, Spain, 
has been authorized to construct a 
thermo-electric plant at Lluchmayor, 
states the foreign press. The station is 
expected to produce 300,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. 


NEw ELECTRICAL UNITS INSTALLED IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


A new 20,000-kilowatt unit was put 
into operation at the Waikaremoana, 
New Zealand, hydroelectric plant early 
this year, the foreign press reports, and 
a second unit of the same size is now 
being installed. 

Power demands have increased greatly 
in recent years and even with the two 
new units in use it is expected that the 
capacity of the plant will be very little 
greater than the demand. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


MONTHLY RATIONS, East CANARY ISLANDS 


The quantity of rationed commodities 
distributed in 1 month in the East Ca- 
nary Islands is shown in the following 
table: 





Item Amount Item |; Amount 
| Kilo- Kilo- 
| grams ! || grams | 
Gofio. ..|2, 439, 841 i Coffee 88, 489 
Bread or flour__.| 538, 591 || Rice_. 87, 576 
Beans...........| 210, 887 ! Vermicelli 86, 575 
Olive oil. ..| 176,386 || Soap (kitchen) 65, 722 
Sugar - | 


172, 225 || Chocolate 33, 744 





1 1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 


Gofio, a flour made from toasted corn 
(and sometimes from wheat), is a staple 
food item peculiar to the East Canary 
Islands. It is added to milk, coffee, boiled 
meat, vegetables, and soups and is also 
eaten moistened with water and made 
into balls, with cheese and fruit. 

Gofio has been rationed in the East 
Canary Islands for more than 2 years 
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Iraq Raises Standards of 
Date Export Trade 


Iraq, normally the principal 
date-exporting country, decided 5 
years ago to organize the date 
trade along monopolistic lines so 
that sanitary and other standards 
might more effectively be enforced. 
Individual grove owners belong to 
a Date Growers’ Association which 
formerly made an annual bargain 
with a Date Packers’ Association 
for the sale of the whole export 
crop. 

In 1939, a quasi-governmental 
Date Association was organized 
and was given authority to pre- 
scribe sanitary regulations in the 
date-packing stations, to fix qual- 
ity standards for export dates, and 
to enter into an exclusive contract 
for the export of all dates from 
Iraq. It was hoped that prices as 
well as quality would be improved 
by this action. 

The first 5-year contract has 
now run its course. All the dates 
in recent years have been con- 
sumed in the region by the civil 
population and the military forces. 
But the industry has been modern- 
ized, and the quality of the prod- 
uct has been improved. 











and, according to the foreign press, 
almost 2,500,000 kilograms of gofio are 
distributed each month to the 347,269 
inhabitants. 

If gofio were unrestricted and unra- 
tioned, it is believed that present con- 
sumption would be double the amount 
now distributed per month, or up to 
5,000,000 kilograms, as compared with 
an estimated 3,000,000 kilograms per 
month in normal times, when general 
food supplies are sufficient for all re- 
quirements. 

Only one of the three items, gofio, 
bread, or corn (or wheat), can be dis- 
tributed to a person during one rationing 


period. 
Coffee 
SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


Salvadoran hulled-coffee exports de- 
clined to 34,699 bags of 60 kilograms each 
in July 1943, from 107,593 bags in the 
same month of 1942. 

Cumulative exports for the first 7 
months of the 1943 calendar year were 
861,054 bags, a gain of 21 percent com- 
pared with 711,030 bags in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

As of July 31, stocks of coffee in the 
interior of the Republic and available at 
Salvadoran ports and at Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala, amounted to 28,648 bags, 
compared with 139,564 bags on July 31, 
1942, and 47,357 bags on June 30, 1943. 

The Coffee Growers’ Association of El 
Salvador has ceased its agricultural-re- 
search activities, which centered princi- 
pally around coffee and included super- 
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Food for Arabia—the Al 
Kharj Project 


Maize, wheat, beans, and pea- 
nuts today replace the desert 
shrubs in Saudi Arabia’s irriga- 
tion project at Al Kharj, near the 
capital city of Riyadh. Pumping 
machinery from the United States 
and advice and assistance of tech- 
nicians from the United States and 
Egypt have contributed to making 
a thousand acres of fertile but arid 
land productive. 

Further extension of this proj- 
ect is planned as soon as machin- 
ery becomes available, as well as 
new projects in other areas, in line 
with the recommendations of the 
recent survey of soil and water 
resources made by a mission from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural settlement was an 
early and important part of King 
Ibn Saud’s plans for welding a 
nation from his nomadic people. 
This interest has been intensified 
since war has cut off the country’s 
major source of income, the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Cities, which 
formerly made it possible to im- 
port most of the food requirements 
of the people. 














vision of a small school for research and 
laboratory work. A new Technological 
Institute (Instituto Tecnolégico de El 
Salvador) will take over and continue 
this work in the near future. 


Dairy Products 


BuTTER SUPPLY INCREASED IN SWEDEN 


Because of the increased supply of 
butter in Sweden during the summer 
months, the State Food Commissioner 
found it practicable to modify the for- 
mer requirement of taking out half of 
the edible-fat ration in the form of 
household margarine. Thus during a 
4-week rationing period the required 
share of margarine in the total ration 
of 1,000 grams is reduced from one-half 
to one-fourth, or 250 grams. 

Production of dairy butter in the first 
6 months of 1943 amounted to 35,534 
metric tons compared with 34,203 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1942. In 
the first 6 months of 1943, 18,699 tons 
of margarine were produced, compared 
with 21,040 tons in the first half of 1942. 


Fish and Products 


Erre’s FisH CATCH INCREASED, FIRST 
HAF 1943 


Sea fish (other than shellfish) caught 
off the shores of Eire during the first 6 
months of 1943 amounted to 101,485 
hundredweight. This catch was not 
only larger than that for the correspond- 
ing period in 1942 (94,442 hundred- 
weight) but was greater than the catches 
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for the first half of 1938 and 1939, which 
were 64,997 and 70,442 hundredweight, 
respectively. 

The shellfish market was well main- 
tained for the January to June period of 
1943 compared with the similar period in 
1942, escallops and crabs showing the 
best percentage increases. The total 
value of shellfish for the first 6 months 
of 1943 (£21,262) was not only higher 
than for the corresponding period of 
1942 (£18,905), but more than doubled 
the £10,143 valuation for the first 6 
months of 1939, the last pre-war year. 


NEW ZEALAND FISH CATCH DECREASED, 1943 


The catch of fish in New Zealand for 
the year ended March 31 (excluding fish 
products and quinnat salmon) was 
valued at £NZ559,105—a decrease of 2.6 
percent from the 1942 catch, valued at 
£NZ574,242. 

Most of the decrease is attributed to a 
decline in the catch of wet fish, which 
represented 79.2 percent of the total 
catch. 


Fruits 


ESTIMATED TREE-FRUIT PRODUCTION, BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A sharp decrease in all British Colum- 
bian tree fruits (except prunes) this year, 
as compared with 1942, is indicated by 
recent estimates of the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The commercial apple crop in British 
Columbia is the most important tree- 
fruit crop, both in volume and in value. 
In 1942, the apple harvest was 5,808,352 
boxes, while estimates of this year’s crop 
are but 4,139,225 boxes, a decrease of 28.7 
percent. 

As a result of the subnormal apple crop 
and existing domestic requirements, it 
appears doubtful whether there will be 
any substantial export movement to the 
United States, particularly as the vari- 
eties customarily sent to this market— 
McIntosh Reds and Jonathans—are in 
short supply. 

Estimates for the 1943 crabapple crop 
are given as 107,200 boxes—a decline of 
36 percent from the 1942 yield of 168,958 
boxes. 

Production of pears this year also will 
show a sharp reduction, an estimated 
241,900 boxes comparing with 369,324 
boxes in 1942. With the existing heavy 
demand for fresh fruits and consequent 
comparatively high prices prevailing, it 
seems probable that only a small pro- 
portion of the present crop will be canned 
or converted into jam. 


ESTIMATED CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, 
PALESTINE 


Citrus fruits were Palestine’s most im- 
portant export product previous to the 
war, Great Britain taking the bulk of the 
production. The 1942-43 citrus crop is 
estimated at from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
cases, about half of which will be con- 
sumed locally. It is reported that mili- 
tary forces received about 1,000,000 cases 
and that a like amount will be shipped 
to Syria and the Lebanon. 


SITUATION IN CROATIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


A noticeable weakness in the agricul- 
tural economy of Croatia, Yugoslavia, 
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and one that is emphasized by wartime 
needs, is the lack of sufficient storage 
facilities and processing plants for fruit. 
The Axis press recently pointed out that 
during the fruit-harvesting season dif- 
ficulties arise and large quantities of 
fresh fruit cannot be delivered to proc- 
essors on time. It was stated that there 
now are in the country one fruit- and 
vegetable-canning factory, three fac- 
tories for the extraction of fruit juice, 
and four large plum-drying plants. 
There are also 279 fruit-drying plants of 
various sizes and about 35 movable 
plants and seven large boilers for the 
preparation of plum marmalade. 

* The Axis press in early June stated 
that the bulk of the fig crop (300 car- 
loads) was being dried and exported. 
Only rather small amounts of fresh figs 
were shipped. Recently it was stated 
that a portion of the fig crop has been 
processed into spirits, and that, for lack 
of other fodder, figs are sometimes used 
as feed for pigs. 

Although a considerable portion of 
the cherry crop is consumed locally, the 
Axis press reports that the greater part 
of the crop is dried and exported to Ger- 
many. There are said to be 200,000 pro- 
ductive cherry trees in Croatia. 

The annual crop of carob beans 
amounts to about 100 carloads, which 
is gathered from some 10,000 trees in 
southern Croatia. The bean pod is used 
principally for pig fodder, but the best 
quality of carobs is made into an 
“ersatz” cocoa product. 

It was stated that the lack ‘of fruit- 
tree nurseries in Croatia’s coastal region 
is being badly felt. Such nurseries 
would serve to expand fruit production 
and would, in turn, help the country’s 
provisioning problem. 

The Axis press earlier had stated that 
a State Fruit Authority would be organ- 
ized in Croatia to assume control of local 
marketing and exportation. In 1942, it 
was stated, approximately 23,000,000 
kilograms of fruit were exported, prin- 
cipally to Germany and Switzerland. 
Plans for constructing about 10 fac- 
tories for the processing and drying of 
the fruit crop, which amounts to some 
20,000 carloads annually, were stated to 
be under way. No recent information 
has been received. 


Meats and Products 


Hoc AND CHICKEN CENSUS ORDERED B 
SWEDISH GOVERNMENT , 


At the request of the State Food Com- 
mission, the Swedish Government or- 
dered a hog and chicken census covering 
the important southern and central parts 
of Sweden as well as the Province of 
Gastrikland as of April 19, 1943. A sim- 
ilar census was also taken on April 27, 
1942. 

The number of hogs in the above- 
mentioned area totaled 933,512 this year, 
an increase of 136,855 hogs, or 17.2 per- 
cent, more than a year ago. This favor- 
able development is ascribed to the lib- 
eral pork-price policy pursued by the 
Government and to the improvement in 
the fodder situation. 

The chicken census shows a decline of 
9.2 percent, with the tctal number on 
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April 19 reduced by 586,186 from the pre- 

-ceding year—to 5,762,855. The last offi- 
cial pre-war census, taken in this area 
in September 1937, showed the total 
number of chickens to be 7,733,000. The 
figure for the entire country in 1937 was 
8,109,000. 

The number of chicks, on the other 
hand, increased 111.4 percent over 1942, 
being 824,316 and 389,911 respectively. 
Part of this increase is attributed to the 
fact that hatching took place earlier this 
year than in 1942 because of the early 
spring. The number of chicks reported 
for the entire country in the 1937 census 
was 2,871,000. 


Poultry and Products 


GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE INCREASES EGG 
CAPACITY OF CENTRAL HATCHERIES 


Some poultry is produced in Palestine, 
and egg capacity of the central hatcheries 
was increased this year by the Govern- 
ment from 100,000 to 250,000 for pro- 
duction of day-old chicks, of the “baladi” 
scavenging type of poultry. The aim is 
600,000 chicks compared with a distribu- 
tion of nearly 300,000 last year. 


Spices and Related Products 


SPAIN’s PaprrIKA CROP 


Production of paprika in the Murcia 
district of Spain during the 1942-43 sea- 
son is unofficially estimated at 3,000,000 
to 3,500,000 kilograms. This is from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 kilograms less than 
the estimates of the 1941-42 crop and ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 less 
than that of 1934-35, which is consid- 
ered a normal period. 

The reduction in the 1942-43 paprika 
crop is largely due to: (1) Lack of chem- 
ical fertilizers; (2) high fixed domestic 
prices which limit home consumption; 
(3) the disturbed foreign market; (4) 
lack of shipping facilities and high 
freight rates; and (5) decreased plant- 
ing in favor of more essential food 
crops. 

The 1942-43 paprika crop is stated 
by producers to be in good condition, it 
being claimed that the lack of fertilizers 
has resulted only in a decrease in the 

quantity, not the quality, of the crop. 
Planting for the 1943-44 crop has de- 
creased, for the above reasons, plus a 
serious lack of water for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

Since September 1, 1942, when ship- 
‘ments of the new 1942-43 crop began, 
until June 30, 1943, 3,065,000 kilograms 
were exported. Stocks on hand on July 
1, 1943, amounted to about 935,000 kilo- 

grams. 

The principal markets for Spanish 
paprika continue to be the United States, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Central America, 
and Europe. The export trade this year 
is even smaller than last year because of 
the lack of shipping facilities and ex- 
change and price differentials. 

Export prices of Spanish paprika have 
been fixed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Industry in collaboration with 
the Syndicate of Fruit and Horticultural 
Products. The new prices announced in 
November 1942 are as follows: 
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— Price per || aa | Price per 

Quality pound | Quality | pound 

| | 

U.S. cur- ® U. S. cur- 

rency rency 

No. 1 $0. 43255 || No. 4- il $0. 34 

No. 2 fe . 40 No. 5 ‘ile .30 
No. 3 ‘ . 36 No. 6 wt . 2725 








Sugars and Products 
SuGarR PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Sugar production in Trinidad, British 
West Indies, is estimated at 65,000 tons 
in 1943, compared with 104,000 tons in 
1942. 131,609 tons in 1941, and 154,218 
tons in 1937. This decrease in sugar 
production is ascribed to labor shortage, 
according to foreign trade advices. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1942 


Production of sugar of all kinds in 
Canada totaled 801,119,215 pounds in 
1942, a decrease of 425,633,853 pounds 
from the 1941 figure, states the foreign 
press. 

There were 11 sugar refineries in Can- 
ada last year, located as follows: 1 in 
Nova Scotia; 1 in New Brunswick; 2 in 
Quebec; 3 in Ontario; 1 in Manitoba; 2 
in Alberta, and 1 in British Columbia. 

Prices of refined sugar were somewhat 
higher than in 1941, rising from 4.95 
cents per pound to 5.5 cents. 


CHICLE EXTRACTION FIXED IN MEXICO 


Chicle extraction for the 1943—44 sea- 
son is fixed at 264,500 kilograms in the 
State of Yucatan and 4,703,059 kilograms 
in the Territory of Quintana Roo, by two 
Presidential decrees, signed June 30, 1943, 
and published in the Diario Oficial, of 
August 6. These amounts, together with 
that set for the State of Campeche, bring 
the total for the three regions to 9,- 
170,359 kilograms. 

In Yucatan and Quintana Roo, an ex- 
cess extraction up to 15 percent is per- 
mitted under justified circumstances; but 
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such excess amounts will be subject to 
additional taxation. 

Although not mentioned in the agree- 
ment it is understood that the unofficial 
price of 275 pesos per quintal has been 
agreed upon between the chicle producers 
and buyers for the 1943-44 collection. 


Vegetables and Products 


Dry edible beans and dried peas are 
among the important foodstuffs in the 
diet of the Cuban people. 


BEAN AND PEA PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Annual consumption of dry edible 
beans and dried peas in Cuba is unoffi- 
cially estimated to be about 150,000,000 
pounds. Of this per-capita figure of 35 
pounds, nearly half are black beans and 
almost 25 percent are red and pink kid- 
ney beans. The remaining 25 percent 
are largely white beans and chickpeas. 

Since approximately 65 percent of 
Cuba’s requirements are supplied locally, 
production of beans is an important crop 
on the island. Plantings occupy more 
than 100,000 acres and are exceeded only 
by sugarcane, bananas, corn, and coffee. 
Acreage is about equal to that of tobacco, 
peanuts, and sweet potatoes. 

Plantings of black beans are scattered 
throughout Cuba, but red beans and 
beans of miscellaneous varieties are con- 

entrated largely about Holguin in Ori- 
ente Province, in the eastern section of 
the island. 

Beans can be grown in Cuba during all 
months of the year, but about three- 
fourths of the total crop is produced 
during the favorable growing period 
which follows plantings in September. 
Such plantings have the advantages of 
ample rainfall, progressively cooler 
months (to aid control of insects and 
disease) , and dry weather during the De- 
cember harvest. 

Harvesting begins in late November 
and continues into January, the average 
yields being about 750 pounds per acre 
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particularly in foodstuffs. 


this year. 


duction by individuals. 


Council. 





Philippines Aim at Self-Sufficiency in Foodstuffs, Say Japs 


Intercepts of recent Japanese broadcasts from Manila stress the “phe- 
nomenal progress” made toward self-sufficiency in the “New Philippines,” 
The military administration claims that the 
present food supply is only 20 percent short of the country’s requirements. 
The all-important rice crop, allegedly, fell but 3 percent below domestic 
needs in 1942, and, with increased plantings, complete sufficiency is expected 
Cotton lands—considerably expanded by the Japanese—are to 
be planted between seasons to rice, corn, soybeans, and sweetpotatoes, and 
the cultivation of wheat is said to be receiving serious attention. Although 
admittedly labor is inexperienced and climatic conditions unfavorable, trial 
plantings of wheat will be made this year. 

Meanwhile “government officials” press the program for greater food pro- 
Officials returning from the country districts to 
Manila report that every Province now has a Foodstuff Production-Increase 
Small truck farms in Luzon alone are said to number more than 
68,000, and it is claimed that one-third of the total cultivated lands in the 
Islands is now planted in essential food crops. 

Nor have beverages been overlooked by the Japanese planners. 
harvest of coffee in Mindanao, and increased domestic production of wine— 
to supplant former imports—is receiving encouragement, with the Filipinos 
urged to consume more grape wine, both as nourishment and as a tonic. 
According to recent broadcasts, “independence punch,” with which the “free- 
dom” to come will be celebrated, is already popular in Manila. 


A record 
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Ceylon’s “Grow More 
Food” Campaign 


An intensive “Grow more food” 
campaign, inaugurated in Ceylon 
in 1942, is becoming increasingly 
effective. Under an ordinance of 
January 29, 1943, tea and rubber 
estate owners in the island are 
required to cultivate one or more 
food crops on specified percentages 
of their estate acreage or to pay 
stipulated sums into a Food Pro- 
duction Fund to be used to defray 
costs of government production on 
Crown lands. The Ceylon Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is itself ad- 
ministering the cultivation of large 
tracts of land. 

Although possessed of good cli- 
mate and soil, and capable of pro- 
ducing large quantities of food- 
stuffs, Ceylon has formerly been 
content to import most of its food- 
stuffs—while its agriculture was 
devoted to the cultivation of a few 
export crops, including rubber, tea, 
and coconuts. 

















for black beans and about 700 pounds 
for red. Storage facilities are scarce at 
rural points, therefore farmers sell their 
crop directly from the field to local mer- 
chants or to agents for Habana buyers. 

Before adoption of tariffs on dry edible 
beans and dry peas in 1930, annual im- 
ports into Cuba exceeded 100,000,000 
pounds per year, with a value of nearly 
$6,000,000. Sire 1930, domestic produc- 
tion has increased substantially and im- 
ports have in no year exceeded 63,000,000 
pounds nor a value of $2,500,000. 

The following table shows average 
1938-42 production, imports, and con- 
sumption of dry edible beans and dried 
peas: 








{In million pounds] 
Esti- | | Avail- 
- mated .,| able for 
Kind produc- Imports! | consump- 
tion | tion 
Dry edible beans: 
Black : 71 | (?) 71 
Red and pink -- | 19 14 | 33 
White and others 6 | 19 | 25 
Chickpeas eee 16 | 16 
Dried peas | (3) 5 5 
Total 96 | 54 | 150 
' Production estimates based on data of the Cuban 
Ministry of Agriculture, and import figures on the 
official foreign-trade statistics of Cuba. 


? Small quantities, except in 1941, when, because of the 
Cuban crop failure, 2,500,000 pounds were imported. 
3 Small quantities. 


Long-time prospects are that bean 
production in Cuba will be slightly 
greater than in recent years. Red beans 
probably will be grown on a larger scale 
to replace imported beans. Black beans 
are already being produced in sufficient 
quantities for the domestic market. 
Such increased production may reduce 
import requirements partially but not 
wholly by substituting to a limited ex- 
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tent for white beans, chickpeas, and 
dried peas which are not produced in 
Cuba. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN STEEL-PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


The capacity of Canadian blast fur- 
naces amounted to 2,123,320 tons on 
January 1, 1943, not including the two 
stacks under construction that have a 
total capacity of 500,000 tons. Steel-fur- 
nace capacity amounted to 3,444,775 
tons. 

The Dominion Government is furnish- 
ing funds for the construction of a 65- 
ton electric furnace, state foreign trade 
advises. Steel production will be in- 
creased from 175,000 to 100,000 tons 
thereby, depending on the type of steel 
produced. 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK PROGRAM IN PALESTINE 


The most striking features of the live- 
stock program in Palestine are: (a) Ex- 
pansion in milk production; (b) the 
greater use of silage, green fodder, and 
carob to save grain; and (c) increased 
pig and rabbit production. 


SWEDEN'S CELLULOSE-FODDER PRODUCTION 
DECREASED 


The Swedish Government originally 
contracted with the cellulose industry 
for the delivery of 525,000 metric tons of 
cellulose fodder from June 1, 1942, to 
May 31, 1943, with an optional right to 
reduce the above quantity by 30 percent 
before August 31, 1942. In view of the 
improved crop outlook, the Government 
availed itself of the option and reduced 
the quantity contracted for to about 
365,000 tons. This quantity was subse- 
quently reduced to 340,000 tons. 

Because of improvement in the natu- 
ral fodder situation in Sweden in 1942— 
43, there has been little demand for cel- 
lulose fodder. This is reflected by pres- 
ent stocks, which in June 1943 totaled 
about 300,000 tons. Since then about 
50,000 tons of cellulose fodder have been 
exported to Switzerland and Denmark. 
During the fodder year 1941-42 con- 
sumption of cellulose fodder approxi- 
mated 500,000 tons. 

Because of the sizable stock of cellulose 
fodder available and the fairly good crop 
outlook this year, it is understood that 
production of cellulose fodder during the 
remaining part of the year may be prac- 
tically nil. Under the circumstances, the 
Government up to the end of July had 
signed no new contract with the cellulose 
industry for the delivery of cellulose fod- 
der during the fodder year 1943-44. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LABOR SHORTAGE IN CANADIAN LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Canadian lumber production for 1943 
is estimated at 800,000,000 feet below the 
total for 1942, the British press reports. 
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The decrease is attributed principally 
to labor shortages, it is stated. 


STANDARDIZATION IN SWEDISH MANU- 
FACTURE 


New standards for doors and door join- 
ery are planned by the Swedish Commis- 
sion of Standardization, the European 
press reports. 

Production costs might be reduced as 
much as 25 percent, according to the 
Commission, and since annual produc- 
tion in Sweden averages 400,000 doors, 
with a value of 10,000,000 crowns, a sub- 
stantial saving could be effected. 

Standardization in the packing and 
case industry will also be undertaken. 


NEw SWEDISH INSTITUTE FOR Woop 
RESEARCH 


The cost of the new Swedish Institute 
for Wood Research, now being erected in 
Stockholm, is expected to exceed 2,000,000 
crowns, states the European press. 

This organization was established fol- 
lowing an agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the wood industries. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AGAR PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Before the war, Australia imported 70 
tons of Japanese agar annually. An 
official of the Division of Fisheries of the 
Commonwealth Government reports that 
one domestic firm is now producing 
enough agar to fill Australia’s own re- 
quirements for meat canning, another is 
approaching commercial production, and 
two others are experimenting with a view 
to manufacture, a foreign trade report 
states. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES IN 
CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


In 1941 business in Canada’s medicinal- 
and pharmaceutical-preparations indus- 
try improved by about 20 percent over 
1940 and more than 30 percent over 1939, 
states the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Total production in 1941 amounted 
to $35,471,898 at factory prices, compared 
with $29,571,468 in 1940 and $27,184,262 
in 1939. 

According to the definitions of this 
annual census, only the manufacturing 
plants concerned chiefly in making pro- 
prietary medicines, pharmaceuticals, and 
similar commodities are contained in this 
industry classification, and of these there 
were 88 in Ontario, 68 in Quebec, 7 in 
Manitoba, 2 each in British Columbia and 
Alberta, and 1 each in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

These 169 establishments represented 
a manufacturing capital of $31,223,170, 
of which 24 percent is the value of land, 
buildings, and equipment; 37 percent, the 
value of stock; and 39 percent is cash 
and other operating capital. 

Together these firms paid $6,921,081 in 
1941 to an average of 5,026 employees. 

Total Canadian production of medic- 
inals, pharmaceuticals, and biologicals, 
which would include companies which do 
this type of manufacturing secondarily, 
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amounted to $27,658,294, compared with 
$20,791,182 in the preceding year. 

According to the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, retail druggists in Canada in- 
creased their sales in 1942 by about 4.4 
percent over 1941. 


BELLADONNA PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Experiments conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Canada, where 5,000 
belladonna plants were grown in a half- 
acre plot, resulted in a crop equivalent 
to 750 pounds per acre, states the foreign 
press. 


CAMPHOR PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


On July 1, 2 months after its forma- 
tion, the Japanese Camphor Production 
Co, started activity. Included in the 
concern are 28 branches and 853 cam- 
phor refineries. Its initial capital was 
3,000,000 yen, and its aim is to supervise 
the camphor-tree plantations and main- 
tain camphor production in that coun- 
try, state reports from Tokyo via the 
official German news agency. 


CONTROL COMMISSION ESTABLISHED IN PERU 


Under the Ministry of Public Health 
and Social Welfare, a permanent com- 
mission to be in charge of admission of, 
and trade in, pharmaceutical specialties 
has been established in Peru. 

The first of this year, a short time 
after regulations concerning medicinal 
advertising had been promulgated, a de- 
cree was issued as to the kinds of medi- 
cines and sanitary materials hospitals 
and other public-assistance organiza- 
tions might stock. 

Last March the authority of the Com- 
mission for the Control and Supply of 
Medicinal Products was _ broadened. 
More specifically, the Commission was 
given power to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning the _ selection, 
supply, price, taxes, duties, and legisla- 
tive control and regulation of medicines 
and pharmaceuticals of therapeutic 
value. The Director of Public Health 
presides over the group, which is com- 
posed of other public officials as well as 
medical professors of the University of 
San Marcos. 

The Inspectorate General of Phar- 
macy was formed in July, to replace a 
similar organization. Its scope includes 

‘control over chemical, pharmaceutical, 
and toilet preparations, manufacture 
and distribution, and drug and pharma- 
ceutical specialty prices. 

At the same time, the Consejo Con- 
sultivo de Farmacia was created. Com- 
posed of the Director General and 
Assistant Director General of Health and 
six other members representing the 
Government, pharmaceutic teaching, 

’ factories, and laboratories, this council 

will study and make suggestions to the 

Ministry about the importation, elabora- 

tion, and trade of medicinal, drug, and 
pharmaceutical commodities. 


MEDICINAL-HERB CULTIVATION IN U. K. 


Since a large proportion of England’s 
requirements of medicinal herbs have 
been curtailed because of importation 
difficulties, that country has set about 
planting beds of its own. In many cases 
climatic and soil conditions and lack of 
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natural drying facilities have caused re- 
sults to be far from satisfactory. 

Reports say, however, that, from the 
point of therapeutic value, the most im- 
portant group of drugs—including bella- 
donna, digitalis, and henbane—are 
promising crops. A fair cultivation is ex- 
pected of certain secondary drugs, such 
as aconite, chamomile, dill, and valerian. 
Although mild weather has caused the 
harvest to take place earlier than usual 
this year, drying facilities are already 
available. 


Nonferrous Metal 


METAL PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Mexico is one of the world’s largest 
producers of crude silver, normally min- 
ing about 80,000,000 ounces a year. Most 
of this crude silver was formerly ex- 
ported to the United States, but, since 
January 1943, expansion in the manu- 
facture of items of silver jewelry and 
silver services in Mexico has been so 
rapid that there has been a definite de- 
cline in crude-silver exports. 

Some of the domestic production also 
goes into coinage. The shortage of 
metal coins that is threatened is at- 
tributed to (1) hoarding of coins, (2) 
unwillingness to accept paper in lieu of 
coins, and (3) the growing practice of 
melting coins when the value of silver 
exceeds the monetary value. 

Silver now is being apportioned on 
the basis of past consumption, but silver- 
smiths have experienced difficulty in ob- 
taining their quotas, and new’ customers 
camnot be supplied at all under the 
strict rationing now in effect. 

In preparation for the exploitation 
of a zinc deposit in the Nacozari-Pilares 
district of Mexico, the Moctezuma Cop- 
per Co. is rebuilding part of the concen- 
trator plant to handle zinc ore. 

Exportation from Mexico of tungsten 
ore, running about 3 percent tungsten, 
began in June 1943, with shipments hav- 
ing an assay content of 11.760 pounds. 


COPPER-ORE PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Production of copper ore in Spain has 
increased from a monthly average of 
10,900 tons in 1941 to 12,000 in 1942, and 
to 13,400 tons in the first 6 months of 
1943, an export journal reports. A fur- 
ther increase of 1,300 tons a month is 
expected when operations begin in the 
new copper mines in Valencia and 
Badajoz. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish aluminum plant, Svenska 
Aloxidverkin A/B, located of Kubiken- 
borg on the Baltic coast, now produces 
aluminum by using andalusite as the 
basic raw material. Originally the plant 
was designed to produce only aluminum 
oxide. Operations were started in March 
1942. 

Between 8 and 10 metric tons of raw 
material is required to produce 1 metric 
ton of aluminum. Capacity of the plant 
has been placed at 6,000 metric tons of 
aluminum from andalusite, or 8,000 
metric tons when bauxite is the basic 
raw material. Plans are to use bauxite 
when it again becomes available. 
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The plant, employing 250 persons, 
most of whom are former sawmill work- 
ers who have been retrained, has been 
operating 24 hours daily. Annual pro- 
duction of 4,000 metric tons of aluminum 
is reported, including output of the 
Marsbo plant. These two plants are the 
only producers of aluminum in Sweden. 

Despite the high impurity content of 
andalusite, it is claimed that the metal 
produced at Kubinkenborg is between 
99.4 percent and 99.7 percent pure. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEYLON’S GRAPHITE EXPORTS DECREASE 


Shipments of 202,361 hundredweight 
of graphite of all grades from Ceylon in 
the first 6 months of 1943 registered a 
decrease of approximately one-third 
from the 304,931 hundredweight shipped 
in the first 6 months of 1942. 

Stocks available for shipment at the 
end of June 1943 amounted to 1,100 tons. 


PERUVIAN CEMENT OF GOOD QUALITY 


Portland cement produced in Peru, 
amounting in 1942 to 1,111,071 barrels 
(of 170 kilograms each) is adequate for 
the construction needs of all of central 
Peru, states a Peruvian periodical. Be- 
fore the war, with low ocean-freight 
rates, the imported product was able to 





Asia in Transition 
China Carries On 


It is a colorful picture, the end- 
less, patient procession by which 
the common man in China main- 
tains the flow of transportation 
necessary for everyday life. On 
great waterways and every small- 
est stream there are boats: steam 
boats and launches; junks of all 
sizes whose motive force is sails, 
Sweep oars, side oars, poles and 
tow ropes over the shoulders of 
straining coolies; rafts of wood, or 
bamboo or inflated skins. Where 
waterways are lacking, wheeled 
vehicles jolt over ways called roads 
only by courtesy: covered Peking 
carts drawn by donkeys or ponies; 
canopied mule carts; two-wheeled 
oxcarts rolling on anything from 
unprocessed slices of tree trunks 
to discarded balloon tires; rick- 
shas, usually stripped to carry 
overflowing loads of cargo; and 
screeching wheelbarrows piled 
high with passengers and goods. 
Carrying packs or passengers are 
donkeys, mules, ponies, camels, 
water buffaloes, and coolie men 
and women. 

Japan may have China’s rail- 
ways and the Burma Road, but the# 
Japanese can no more halt these 
age-old forms of transportation 
than they can still the waves of 
the sea. 
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compete with Peruvian cement, mostly in 
the outlying sections in the north and 
south. 

Even before 1942, when imports 
dropped to 3,678 barrels, receipts had de- 
creased, dropping from 240,546 barrels in 
1939 to 104,951 barrels in 1940, and to 
31,146 in 1941. At the same time, domes- 
tic production was increasing to 705,802 
barrels in 1939, 732,549 in 1940, and 
987,482 in 1941. 

The quality of Peruvian cement is said 
to be equal or, in some cases, superior 
to the best imported cements. It is uni- 
form in color, fresh, oil-burnt, and high 
in alumina content. Analysis of the fin- 
ished product shows content as follows: 
Oxide of silica, 20 percent; oxide of 
alumina, 7.5 percent; oxide of iron, 3.5 
percent; oxide of calcium, 63 percent; 
oxide of magnesia, 3 percent; sulfur tri- 
oxide, 2 percent; oxides of potassium and 
sodium, 1 percent. 

The Peruvian Portland Cement Co., es- 
tablished in 1916, is still the only com- 
pany in Peru producing cement. The 
original plant, located on the outskirts of 
Lima, was connected with the quarries 25 
kilometers to the south by the narrow- 
gage Lurin Railway. About 3 years ago 
a plant was constructed at the quarry site 
at Atoncongo. New units now being 
added will bring total capacity of both 
plants during the coming year up to ap- 
proximately 5,200 barrels daily. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


CHILEAN ImPpORTS SHOW INCREASE 


Chile’s imports of calculating machines 
and typewriters were greater in 1941 than 
in 1940, according to recently published 
statistics. 

Calculating machine imports in 1941 
amounted to 32,050 kilograms valued at 
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970,384 pesos, compared with 24,691 kilo- 
grams valued at 772,146 pesos in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Imports of typewriters and parts rose 
from 123,695 kilograms valued at 1,675,865 
pesos in 1940 to 136,571 kilograms with 
a value of 1,953,646 pesos in 1941. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


The new harvest of castor-beans in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is esti- 
mated to be from 75,000 to 90,000 tons, 
and 4,000 to 5,000 tons for northern 
Parana. 

Because an unknown quantity of the 
beans are wild, the total area in which 
castor-beans are grown is not known, 
but it is believed that 30,879 alqueires (1 
alqueire=5.9 acres) were planted, 65 
percent consisting of dwarf varieties. 


OILSEED CULTIVATION IN GERMANY 


Although the area in Germany under 
oilseed cultivation is said to have been 
doubled since the beginning of the war, 
a German radio statement calls for a 
further increase of 25 percent. This 
year’s harvest is expected to be a normal 


Radio 


CHILEAN HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT TO USE 
RaDIOS 


Several two-way radio sets have been 
purchased by the Chilean highway de- 
partment for use of crews working at 
great distances from towns. It is said 
that heretofore the highway department 
frequently had no contact with groups 
in isolated areas for periods of several 
months. The department was unable 
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structure. 


predominantly agricultural. 











“Karabuk Steel” Symbolizes Turkey’s Economic Advance 


As its coke ovens, blast and open-hearth furnaces, rolling mills, pipe 
foundry, and byproduct plants pour out a steady supply of much-needed 
products for the local market, the Karabuk Steel and Iron Plant more than 
ever marks an important milestone in the streamlining of Turkey’s economic 
Conceived in 1933 under Turkey’s first Five-Year Plan, which 
included such other projects as textile plants, paper and cellulose establish- 
ments, and attar of roses, the Karabuk project constituted a striking depar- 
ture from the simple plants that normally develop in a country which is 
For Turkey it represented another step forward 
in the revolutionary process which included the change in the alphabet, the 
abolition of the fez, and the construction of a modern capital at Ankara. 

Situated about 185 miles east of the bustling commercial center of Istanbul, 
on a site that was practically bare of activity only 7 years ago, Karabuk 
today stands as a monument to the economic advancement of this energetic 
people. Lying as it does in the center of the important Zonguldak coal basin, 
and adjacent to the extensive iron deposits of Divrik, it is now supplying 
an increasing number of simple metal manufactures for which Turkey was 
previously entirely dependent on imports. 

The extension of this steel plant has been handicapped by the war, but, 
as conditions again return to normal and transport facilities are improved, 
the Karabuk works are unquestionably destined to play an increasingly 
important role in the national economy of Turkey. 
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to convey important information to the 
workers, and employees were unable to 
report accidents or shortages of ma- 
terials. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


DECREASE IN VALUE OF CHILEAN IMPORTS 


The value of Chile’s imports of scien- 
tific instruments and apparatus was 
lower in 1942 than in 1941, the foreign 
press states. In 1942, imports of this 
nature were valued at 14,713,100 pesos; 
in 1941, at 17,267,100 pesos. 


Shipbuilding 
SHIP REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE, AUSTRALIA 


Under a plan in Australia to give ship 
repairs and maintenance priority over 
construction, 2,077 ships, totaling 10,979,- 
413 tons, were repaired between August 
1942 and May 1943, and 306 ships, total- 
ing 1,369,108 tons, have been drydocked. 
the foreign press reports. 


ANCHOR-CHAIN MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


The manufacture of anchor chains, 
undertaken for the first time in Canada, 
by a factory in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, will prevent a shortage there, 
since a ban has been placed on the ex- 
port of anchor chains from the United 
States. Until the Vancouver plant went 
into operation, the United States was 
Canada’s only source of anchor chains, 
states a foreign periodical. 


COLOMBIA’s FIRST SEAGOING VESSEL 
COMPLETED 


A vessel with a capacity of 168 tons, the 
first seagoing vessel to be built in Colom- 
bia, has been completed at Cartagena, 
Bolivar, the foreign press reports. 


LARGE MOTORSHIPS COMPLETED, SWEDEN 


The cargo motorship, Fylgia, built at 
G6teborg, Sweden, of all welded con- 
struction, and strengthened for naviga- 
tion on ice, was delivered on June 8, 
states the foreign press. With two decks 
running full length, the Fylgia is 318 feet 
long, 44 feet 6 inches wide, and 27 feet 
3 inches deep to shelter deck. 

Two of the five holds are insulated and 
installed with cooling machinery using 
ammonia and brine. The ship is de- 
signed for a contract speed of 14% knots 
when loaded, and has a carrying capac- 
ity of 3,500 tons on a draught of 18 feet 
9 inches. 

The launching of the Mattawunga in 
Sweden, by the Gotaverken shipyard, is 
reported by a foreign trade journal. 

The Mattawunga is 474% feet long, has 
a beam of 5814 feet, and is equipped with 
a 7-cylinder, double-acting, 2-stroke 
Diesel engine of 9,000 I. H. P. (indicated 
horsepower) designed for a speed of 1634 
knots. A limited number of passengers 
can be accommodated in this 8,700-ton 
deadweight motor liner. 
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SWEDISH SHIPS PROTECTED AGAINST 
MAGNETIC MINES 


More than 100 Swedish ships have re- 
ceived treatment designed to give effec- 
tive protection against magnetic mines 
during the 6 months in which the de- 
magnetizing station at Lilla Vartan, near 
Stockholm, has been in operation, states 
a foreign shipping advisory. Vessels up 
to 8,000 tons have been treated, and the 
station is to be enlarged to accommodate 
ships up to 15,000 tons, the largest under 
the Swedish flag. The station, operated 
by naval authorities, provides free serv- 
ice to Swedish merchant ships. 

Funds have been requested from the 
Riksdag for a similar station at Géteborg. 


Soap, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN TOILET-PREPARATION 
INDUSTRY 


The 1941 production of the toilet-prep- 
arations industry in Canada increased by 
about 22 percent over 1940 and by more 
than 45 percent over 1939, according to 
the Census of Industry Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Total 
production in 1941 amounted to $11,954,- 
959 at factory prices, compared with 
$9,651,786 in 1940 and $8,194,442 in 1939. 

According to the classifications of the 
annual census of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Canada, the toilet-prepara- 
tions industry includes all firms which 
are occupied chiefly in making perfumes, 
toilet waters, face creams, tooth paste, 
and the like. These manufacturers, rep- 
resenting an operating capital of $7,914,- 
670, accounted for 70 percent of the total 
output in 1941. They comprised 88 es- 
tablishments (including 52 in Ontario, 28 
in Quebec, 3 each in Manitoba and Brit- 
ish Columbia, and 2 in Saskatchewan), 
which paid about $1,832,500 in salaries 
and wages to 1,568 employees. The re- 
maining 30 percent of the companies 
made these toiletries as a secondary part 
of their business. 


ErrE’s Imports From U. K. DECREASE 


The export to Eire of British-made 
perfumes and various medicinal prep- 
_ arations including spirits of chloroform 

has stopped, and the export of British- 
made cosmetics has decreased 10 percent 
from 1940, as a result of British Board. 
of Trade regulations concerning the use 
of spirit in perfume manufacture, a 
United Kingdom chemical magazine re- 
ports. 

Soap RATIONING IN U. K. 


Soap rationing in the United Kingdom 
. has been effective for more than a year. 
During that time use within the home, 
which formerly had been four-fifths of 
the total domestic consumption, has 
been reduced by 20 percent, states a 
British technical periodical. 


Special Products 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF EYEGLASSES 


Lenses and glasses with frames im- 
ported by Chile in 1941 were valued at 
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$323,000,000 to $1,148,000,000. 





India—Out of Debt 


As individuals the people of India are accustomed to debt, and nationally 
they fully expected to be in debt for a long time to come. The war, however, 
has brought about a surprising and gratifying change. 

For decades, India has been accumulating a debt, which before the war 
amounted to $1,440,000,000 in sterling. By Janury 5, 1943, this had been 
reduced to $264,000,000, and by the end of this year the debt is expected to 
be no more than $49,000,000. While the sterling debt has been reduced, 
India’s sterling securities and cash have increased from a pre-war figure of 


India has changed from a debtor to a creditor nation. 

This remarkable transition was the result of an agreement reached in 
1939 between the Governments of India and of Britain, in which was set forth 
the financial responsibility of each for the war. In order to lighten the 
burden in proportion to India’s ability to pay, it was agreed that India should 
pay for the upkeep of its troops only so long as they remained in India, and 
the minute they crossed Indian borders or were conveyed overseas they 
were to become the charge of the British taxpayer. Britain was to pay 
for all equipment sent for use by these troops even if sent from India. As 
a result of this agreement the United Kingdom was charged with $160,000,000 
in 1940-41 and $1,160,000,000 in 1942-43. 








269,858 pesos and weighed 9,617 kilo- 
grams, according to figures recently pub- 
lished in the foreign press. This is a 
marked increase over 1940’s total im- 
ports, amounting to 5,195 kilograms and 
valued at 142,226 pesos. 

The following table shows the major 
supplying countries of lenses and glasses 
with frames, and the quantities and 
value of imports into Chile from each of 
these countries in 1941: 





Supplying country Weight Value 


| Kilograms Pesos 


United States 7,062 | 117,867 
Argentina 347 | 35,181 
Japan 2, 045 | 32, 691 





IMPORTS OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS INTO 
CHILI 


More than 80 percent of the pocket 
watches imported by Chile in 1941 were 
supplied by Switzerland, a recently pub- 
lished report shows. Watches received 
in 1941 numbered 109,341 and were 
valued at 1,588,901 pesos, an increase 
over 1940’s total of 101,939 valued at 
1,368,522 pesos. 

Clocks (not of precious metals) im- 
ported in 1941 had a value of 299,663 
pesos and weighed 33,995 kilograms; im- 
ports in 1940 were reported as 20,017 
kilograms valued at 244,685 pesos. 

In 1941 the United States and Italy 
were the leading suppliers, furnishing 
17,411 kilograms (189,909 pesos) and 
16,413 kilograms (101,890 pesos), re- 
spectively. . 


CLocK MANUFACTURE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A company in Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, has recently started to 
manufacture hand-wound and electric 
clocks and is specializing in tower clocks. 
A foreign trade journal states that this 
is the first factory in the Union of South 
Africa to undertake such work. 

Parts for the clocks are all made in 
South Africa. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRY IN MEXICO 


Recent favorable yields and good 
prices have encouraged Mexican farm- 
ers to increase cotton plantings to such 
an extent that this year’s production is 
expected to shatter all previous records. 
About 399,000 hectares were planted, 
which should yield some 114,000 tons. 
The 1942 record crop of 104,420 tons was 
grown on 358,600 hectares, according to 
official reports. 

Textile mills are operating at capacity 
in an effort to satisfy home demands as 
well as to supply nearby countries, par- 
ticularly those in Central America. Do- 
mestic mills consumed 284,071 bales of 
cotton (230 kilograms each), in 1941-42, 
compared with 244,644 bales in the pre- 
ceding year. Estimates for 1942-43 con- 
sumption are as high as 426,465 bales. 
Consequently exports of staple cotton 
dwindled to only 2,326 bales in the cal- 
endar year 1942, a sharp drop from the 
55,957 bales shipped in the preceding 
year. 

Exports of linters and cotton wastes 
were unusually high in 1942, amounting 
to 32,643 bales, an increase of more than 
10,000 bales over the preceding year’s 
total of 22,600. In the first 4 months of 
this year 20,196 bales were exported. 

The following figures show exports of 
manufactured cotton goods in 1942, and 
figures in parentheses represent compa- 
rable totals for exports in 1941: 

Exports of all types of manufactured 
cotton goods soared to a new high in 
1942, when they accounted for 6,044 
metric tons (381) of cotton fabrics and 
woven goods, 434 tons (62) of other cot- 
ton articles, and 745 tons (204) of cotton 
thread, yarn, cord, and tape. 
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The current year promises to break 
even this record, as in the first 4 months 
alone 3,493 tons of fabrics, 323 tons of 
other articles, and 218 tons of thread, 
yarn, cord, and tape have been shipped 
out. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Although rather quiet, the Argentine 
wool market remained firm during July, 
with slowly advancing prices. 

In June, 7,394 metric tons of wool were 
exported, making a total of 57,384 tons, 
or 132,188 bales, for the first 9 months 
of the wool year which began on October 
1, 1942. In the corresponding period of 
the 1941-42 wool year, 207,948 bales were 
exported. 

Commercial stocks as of June 1, 1943, 
according to official reports, aggregated 
110,425 metric tons on a grease-wool 
basis. 


U. K. GOVERNMENT ORDERS SUPPLIED BY 
ScoTTIsSH MILLS 


Woolen mills in Scotland are busy on 
Government orders and on production of 
utility clothing. 

Releases of blackface wool are solely 
for Government orders. Stocks remain 
heavy, but press packing, as reported re- 
cently, has been discontinued. This may 
be the result of an announcement that 
the Wool Control Board expects to release 
quantities of blackface wool for manu- 
facture. 

Warehouse arrivals of the 1943 clip 
appear to be of a better quality than last 
year. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FIBER-FLAX PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


British Columbia’s first fiber-flax crop 
was being harvested in early August. A 
high quality product is expected, as the 
fiax will be tank-retted rather than field- 
retted. 





Asia in Transition 
Jap Rat Traps for Burmans 


The Japanese are bringing the 
“blessings” of their “civilization” 
to the Burmans, states Domei, 
Japanese News Agency. Along the 
line of the movement to “promote 
the welfare of the people” in the 
establishment of a “New Burma” 
is the drive to exterminate rats. 
To achieve this, the Japanese 
Government has distributed 120,- 
000 rat traps. 

Formerly the Burmese, in ac- 
cordance with their religious be- 
liefs, disliked the forcible killing 
of living things. The Japanese 
say, however, that now the Bur- 
mans are being taught that ex- 
termination of rats is not contrary 
to their religion and, accordingly, 
the inhabitants are responding en- 
thusiastically to the drive. 
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IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN U. K.’s (ScotT- 
LAND’S) JUTE INDUSTRY 


Business conditions in Scotland’s jute 
industry improved somewhat during 
July. Greater activity prevailed in the 
yarn market, and manufacturers were 
booked for months ahead. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CIGARETTE AND CIGAR RELEASES IN CANADA 


The number of cigarettes released in 
Canada during the first 5 months of 1943 
amounted to 4,766 ,022,332, a 23.9 percent 
increase over the 3,848,212,483 released 
in the same period of 1942. The number 
of cigars released showed a 7.3 percent 
gain, totaling 83,677,248 in the first 5 
months of 1943, compared with 78,007,- 
076 in the corresponding period of last 
year. 


TURKEY’sS 1943 Crop SHOWS INCREASE 


Estimates on this year’s tobacco crop 
in Turkey place the new harvest at above 
last. year’s production of 33,000 tons. 





Japan’s New “Gifts” to 


Thailand 


(Continued from p. 9) 


sumed other than those produced in the 
household, or found in nearby fields and 
jungles or streams. 

Salt and iron are the outstanding pur- 
chases of such people, and any surplus 
purchasing power is likely to be spent on 
silver coins, whose conspicuous display 
on the front of garments worn by hill- 
tribe womenfolk furnishes the accepted 
criterion of their wealth and importance. 

The troubled condition of the neigh- 
boring areas of China resulted in the 
migration of considerable numbers of hill 
people into Kengtung shortly before the 
outbreak of the present war. 


Little Trade with America 


American interest in the economy of 
Kengtung and Mong Pan has been al- 
most nonexistent. Burma normally sent 
practically no teakwood to the United 
States, this country’s needs for tropical 
hardwoods being met by duty-free Phil- 
ippine mahogany and other woods and 
by imports from the tropical regions of 
this hemisphere. Very few American 
goods reached these outposts of civiliza- 
tion, and, with the possible exception of 
a small quantity of tung oil, Kengtung’s 
and Mong Pan’s small exports never 
reached America. In this respect these 
regions are similar to the ceded areas 
of Malaya. 


And the Future ... ? 


The problem of the disposition of the 
Shan States, apparently being attacked 
in their own way by the Japanese, may 
be a fruitful source of argument. There 
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Asia in Transition 
More Coal from Szechwan, 
China 
Considerable increases are re- 
ported in coal production in Szech- 
wan Province, China, in 1942. Pub- 
licly operated coal mines produced 
170,870 tons in 1942, against 69,492 
tons in 1941; production of pri- 
vately operated mines amounted 
to 2,429,700 tons in 1942, com- 
pared with 2,359,307 in 1941. Coal 
reserves of Szechwan are estimated 


(very roughly, of course) at 2,831,- 
000,000 tons. 














is no doubt that the Shans are racially 
kinsmen of the Thai. Yet the Shan 
people have never showed evidence of 
interest in things political, and the saw- 
bwas and myozas have seemed per- 
fectly contented with British rule. 
From the standpoint of economy and 
transport, the Salween forms the divid- 
ing line between the areas closest to 
Bangkok and those closest to Rangoon. 
Politically and culturally the Shan 
States are more backward than either 
the Burmese or the Thai, and few would 
seriously suggest the rapid institution 
of self-government in place of the pa- 
ternal rule of the sawbwas under the 
control of a paramount power. 





Mexico’s New 
Calcium-Carbide Plant 


A calcium-carbide plant has been 
added to Mexico’s growing list of new 
industrial plants. 

Owned and operated by a Mexican 
company known as Carburo, S. A., the 
plant is located at Guadalajara, a rising 
industrial center and capital of the state 
of Jalisco. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 15 
tons carbide. Acetylene produced by the 
plant will be used for welding and for in- 
dustrial and farm illumination, also for 
harbor and navigation lights. It is ex- 
pected to provide a surplus for sale in 
nearby markets. 

Both electric power and raw materials 
are obtained from local sources. Lime 
comes from local kilns. Carbon, in the 
shape of coke, is purchased from coke 
producers near Monterrey. 





India’s Cotton Position 
—Today 


(Continued from p. 21) 


if enough cheap goods are made to ful- 
fill properly the needs of the low-income 
market. This utilization of the crop, 
however, can be effected, the trade be- 
lieves, if production schemes (such as 
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permitting additional depreciation al- 
lowances to mills) are carried out. The 
reason for tax leniency is to encourage 
the use of additional working shifts; 
other grants may be made to stimulate 
output and meet the very high goals 
now established. 

While the expected use of the Indian 
cotton crop in the current year is at a 
high rate, the amount taken from the 
preceding crop also ran high. Unoffi- 
cially, in the last cotton year not far 
from 4,000,000 Indian bales are said to 
have been turned into cloth and other 
products. This represents a gain of 
about 385,000 bales over the preceding 
year, 1940-41. 

Meanwhile, imports, while substan- 
tially lower than normal, accounted for 
the additional 600,000 bales used, trade 
observers state, and these imports were 
reported as received in the 1941-42 sea- 
son, bringing total “disappearance” 
(consumption) to perhaps an all-time 
record level of 4,600,000 bales, or not far 
from 2,000,000,000 pounds of cotton fiber. 
These figures do not include household 
consumption, which is estimated at about 
350,000 bales. 


Foreign-Trade Trends 


Despite the active domestic employ- 
ment of cotton—for defense, personal 
needs, and myriad industrial purposes— 
there was a very large carry-over of cot- 
ton in the year ended August 31, 1942. 
The excess is accounted for by cessation 
of exports to Japan, which had averaged 
1,800,000 bales annually in the pre-war 
decade; including the loss of export trade 
to what is now Nazi-dominated Europe, 
India is believed to have suffered a de- 
cline in its cotton-fiber export markets 
of from 2,000,000 to 2,750,000 bales an- 
nually. Unofficial estimates by the trade 
are that the 1941-42-season exports ap- 
proximated 900,000 bales and that ship- 
ments in the preceding year exceeded 
2,000,000 bales. Exports in 1938—39 sur- 
passed 3,275,000 bales; in 1936-37 ship- 
ments topped 4,200,000 bales. In the first 
half of the current crop year exports are 
reported to have been only about half 
of what they were in the preceding year, 
some 270,000 bales for the period Sep- 
tember 1942 to February 1943, compared 
-with 585,000 in the comparable 1941-42 
period. 

Indian cotton merchants say that im- 
ports of foreign growths, especially of 
long staple, have been declining since 
the war started and in 1941-42 approxi- 
mated 570,000 bales. These same In- 
dian merchants report that receipts did 
not include any cotton from the United 
States—the first time in over two dec- 
.ades, or since the First World War, that 
imports from the United States were nil. 
In 1940 the United States exported to 
India about $3,833,000 worth of raw cot- 
ton, the 61,826 bales offsetting our im- 
ports from India of 49,854,468 pounds 
valued at $4,429,500. That same year the 
United States soid $1,135,000 worth of 
manufactured cotton goods to India. 
Thus, before this war became global 
our exchange of this one product was 
of considerable importance to the trade 
of the two countries. 
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{ NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with 
_ the following exception: Cuba—United States dollares to the pesos. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to the dollar.] 





Country | 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


OO Biss ns oes 
Official B__.---- 
oS 
Free market_._._..-_-- 


Argentina. _ Paper peso_ 
| 


Bolivia. 
2. Meera a Se 
eS 
Free market______-- 
Special free market __ 
|| tipi Bade Si ; 
Chile yee ee) lea 
Export draft __-_-- 
Curb market_-_. 

} Free Be ca ag 
Gold Exchange 
Mining dollar- 7 
Agricultural dollar -. 
Controlled ____...__. 
Bank of Republic. ._- 


| 
| Boliviano 
| 
| 


Brazil. ._....| Cruzeiro '_. 


Colombia___- do 











Curb..-- diss 
Costa Rieca__| Colon Uncontrolled. 
Controlled _ - -- 
ta Ae! gy Te as 
Ecuador__...} Sucre _._..| Central Bank (Official) 
Honduras. Lempira-----.- CIEE ca nee Oo 
Mexico_.....| Peso. ..-.- ..| Free. - 
Nicaragua__.| Cordoba...._...| Official 
| Curb___. 
Paraguay__..| Paper peso _| Official. _- 
Peru ....| Sol atsie ah eee 
Salvador___..| Colon ints Sa be ec A 
Uraseay....) Pee. ..o) 255-53 | Controlled ; 
Free Bee ee 
Venezuela__.| Bolivar.........| Controlled_.-__. 
dant, Wek poe <n 


Controlled _-___--- PRES 


Stabilization Fund_____- 


| Annual average 





. are Latest available 
rate Average rat¢ quotation 


| 


Nov. | Dec. Date, 


IL | «1082 | nocd | 1942 | Rate | ‘i943 
3.73 | 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | Aug. 7 
4.23 | 4. 23 4. 23 | 4. 23 | 4. 23 Do. 
4.88] 4.94 | 4.94 4.94 4.94} Do. 
4.24 |. shite te 4.00 Do. 

43.38 | 46.46 | 46.46] 46.46 42.42 | Aug. 17 

54.02 | 49.66 50. 00 50. 00 43. 00 Do. 
16.50} 16.50) 16.50) 16.50 16.50 | July 16 
19.72} 19.64) 19.63 | 19.63 19. 63. Do. 
ae | 20.52 | 20.50 20. 50 20: 50 Do. 
19. 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | June 30 
25.00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
31.78 | 31.75 | 33.87 | 33.72 33. 85 Do. 
F-38 | 31.13 31.01 | 31.10 31.10 Do. 

31.15} 31.13] 31.10] 31.10} 31.10 Do. 
31.35 | 31.13 31.10 | 31.10 31.10 Do. 

231.15 31.13 | 31.10; 31.10 31.10 Do. 
1.75 .75 | 1.75 | 1.75 1.75 | Aug. 7 
1.76 Lt tA. LB 1. 76 Do. 
pe ed PRS Ee Oe Do. 
1. 86 | 1.77 | 1.77 | 1.77 | 1.75 Do. 
5.85 | 5.71 | 5. 64 | 5. 65 | 5.65 | July 27 
5. 62 5.62} 662] 5.62) 5.62] Do. 

98 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | June 1 

15.00 | 14.39 | 14.10} 14.10} 14.10] July 15 
2.04 | 2. 04 | 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 | June 8 
4.86) 4.85 | 4.84 | 4.85) 4.85) July 31 
5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Aug. 14 
5.93 |. ee Se et: Eh, Det 
_.----| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | July 31 
6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Aug. 7 
2.50); 2.50} 250| 250} 2.50) July 19 
1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 1. 90 1.90 | Aug. 14 
2.31 | 1. 90 | 1.90 | 1. 90 1. 90 Do. 
3. 26 | 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | July 24 

53 3. 35 3.35 Do. 


3.76] 3.45] 3.35 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 
quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Established Mar. 25. 


3 For class 2 merchandise 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


5 July 24-Dec. 31. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 


s 





There were other drastic declines in 
India’s cotton imports, the trade indi- 
cates—notably from Egypt. 


The Picture Today 


The cotton picture today is such that 
Japan and Central European nations are 
eliminated from the world markets so it 
falls to the United States, India, and the 
United Kingdom to supply the greater 
(but of course not the entire) share of 
the cotton and cotton-cloth require- 
ments of the United Nations and of 
neutral nations. The quota for Indian 
exports, nevertheless, was cut to about 
55 percent of previous shipments, ac- 
cording to semiofficial statements. 

In the 9 months ending May 1942, 
about 35,000,000 yards of textiles were 
imported into India from the United 
Kingdom, trade sources state. In the 
comparable period of 1940—41, 385,000,000 
yards were so imported—a drop of 91 
percent being indicated by the more re- 
cent statistics, compiled by trade statis- 
ticians. 

Last year, while India’s cotton trade 
with Japan was halted, the general ex- 


portation of piece goods improved 123 
percent, from 333,000,000 yards to 736,- 
000,000, in the short time between Sep- 
tember 1941 and May 1942, Indian cotton 
merchants say. 

Money paid to Indian farmers for the 
1941-42 cotton crop totaled 4934 crores 
of rupees—about half as much as the 
sum of contracts undertaken for all mili- 
tary services. Fiber prices are higher 
this season because the crop is smaller 
than the 6,000,000-bale (plus) crops of 
each of the two earlier seasons. The 
carry-over, nevertheless, keeps mount- 
ing, as the generally declining rate of 
raw-fiber exports fails to keep the crop 
moving from farms to foreign factories 
and consumers. 

Soon after the last war, in 1923-24, 
India’s cotton was almost three times as 
valuable as it is currently, the 5,161,000 
bales then selling for an estimated 131.89 
crores of rupees. 

Despite the difficulties of supplying 
cloth and moving the fiber production to 
channels of consumption, cotton remains 
in the forefront of India’s agriculture 
and industry. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Aug- 
ust 10, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before September 13, 1943. 


Trade-mark 


Class No. and Commodity 


No. 3—Entire class. 


No. 10—Razors and razor 


blades. 
No. 5—Entire class. 


No. 12—Entire class. 
Colombia.—The 


following 


applica- 


tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial on the 
dates noted. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be made 
in Colombia within 30 days from the 
date of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark 


Nuti 


Sweetose Staley’s 


Hidroil 


Redecal 


| 
| To 


Colombia Alameda_| 


Conserva Cubagua 


Galenica - . 


Flower 


Foselite Sigfried 


Camel 


Commodity 


distinguish stores, 
factories, partnerships, 
processing of earthen- 
ware, chinaware, glass- 
ware, toilet products, 
ceramics, and a vari- 
ety of other items. 

These commercial 
names to be used to 
distinguish food sub- 
stances or ingredients 
used in foodstuffs, es- 
pecially in starches, 
glucose, corn and soya 
products. 

To distinguish chemical 
substances used in in- 
dustry; macerial .or 
cleaning and lubrica- 
tion of metals and ma- 
chinery; vegetable, an- 
imal and mineral sub- 
stances to be em- 
ployed in manufac- 
turing, processing, or 
in domestic uses. 

Commercial name for 
business 
ments, and for signs 
to be used in stores, 
clubs and associations 
engaged in the manu- 
facture of footwear. 

To distinguish theaters, 
halls, motion-picture 
houses, and the like. 

Commercial name for 
food substances or for 
ingredients used in 
nutritive products 
such as cereals, edible 


| Date of 





establish- | 


oils, lards, and many | 


other items. 
Commercial name for in- 
gredients used in me- 
dicinal products, phar- 
macy, veterinary, hy- 
giene, perfumery and 
toiletries, drugs, min- 
eral water, tonics and 
medicinal wines. 
Commercial name to be 
used for food sub- 
stances or for ingredi- 


ents used in nutritive | 


products, such as cere- 
als, edible oils, lards, 
malt, canned and dry 
fruits, flour, tea, coffee 
and in many other 
items. 

Commercial 
pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 

Commercial name for 


publi- 
cation 


1943 
July 27 
(first 
print- 
ing) 


July 31 
(second 
print- 
ing) 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


July 27 
(first 


\printing). 


July 31 
(second 


\printing). 


| 


| 
| 


name for | 


men’s and women’s | 
wearing apparel and | 


accessories 
millinery, morocco 
leathering articles, and 
many other items. 


for same, | 


Do. 


Do. 





Trade-mark 


Astor, Azteca, Em- | 
perador. 


Pichichi 


Best Tambour Sew- | 


ing. 
Patria Films 


British Coat of 
Arms, Ermen & 
Roby. 

Joyce. 


Vida 


Lemaitre, Crea No 
Imita, Dos 
Caivos, Menti- 
col, Bano Fra- 
gante, Nievex. 





Kings Crown 
Imperial Hats 
Imperial Club 


Lapalma 


Tax Colombia 
| 


| 

Anisado Andes, | 

Anisado Esmer- 

alda, Anisado 

Oco, Anisado 

Triunfo, Ron 
Don Felix. 


Micraforma 





Commodity 


Commercial names for 
cigarettes, cigars, and 
for any elaborated to- 
bacco products. 

To distinguish food sub- 
stances or ingredients 
used in nutritive prod- 
ducts, especially in 
sugar and its byprod- 
ucts. 

Commercial name 
threads and yarns. 


Commercial name for 
chemical substances 
used in _ industrial 


| 


for | 


ic research; also to be | 


used as commercial 
symbols, or as com- 
mercial names _ for 
eStablishments _ proc- 
essing or exhibiting 
motion pictures, or for 
photographing and 
several other uses. 


Commercial trade-mark | 


to distinguish threads 
and yarns. 
Commercial name _ for 
articles used in shoe- 
making, tailoring, 
button, hat and glove 
making, haberdash- 
ery, leather dressing 
and other uses. 
Commercial name for 
magazines, periodi- 
cals, printing mate- 
rial, books, stationery, 
lithography, book 
binding, pasteboard- 
making, drawings, 
typewriters, cash reg- 
isters, and calculating 
machines. 
Commercial names to 
distinguish products 
used in medicine, 
pharmacy, veteri- 
nary, hygiene. per- 
fumery, toiletries, 
drugs, mineral water, 
tonies and medicinal 
wines, and especially 
in soaps, lotions, es- 
sences, shaving 
creams, and other ar- 
ticles included in 
Class 2, of 
1707, 1931. 
To distinguish hats and 
other articles com- 
prised in class 16 of 
Decree 17, 1943. 





Decree 


To distinguish soaps of 


all kinds. 


| To distinguish automo- 


tive transportation ve- 
hicles. 

Commercial names to 
be used alone or in 
conjunction with 
readings, drawings, or 
with labels to distin- 
guish wines, citrons, 
beer, liquors, soda wa- 


ter, and with any 
other drinks. 

fo distinguish sub- | 
stances and products 
used in medicine, 
pharmacy, veteri- 
nary, hygiene, per- 


fumery and toiletries, 
drugs, mineral water, 
wines and medicinal 
tonics. 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


July 31 

(second 
print- 
ing). 
Do. 


Do. 


July 28 
(first 


istrial | printing). 
products and scientif- | 


Do. 


July 31 
(second 
print- 
ing). 


July 28 
(first 
print- 
ing). 


Do. 


July 29 
(first 
print- 
ing). 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





September 4, 


1943 








Bacardi Flying 
Tiger (Tigre Vol- 
ador Bacardi.) 


Gamerinus._-___-_-_-- 


E] Oso Carboleina 


Sulphamezatine 


Solucion de Hart- 


mann. 


Ardsley, Hitt, Dart, 
Drew, Gordon, 
Hull, Arden, Sur- 
rey, Belmont, 
Huron. 

Bafco 


W. M. Jackson, 
Inc.—Editores. 


Amigen.. 


Leciferrin _ - 





| 








Commodity 


Commercial names to 
distinguish nonmedic- 
inal alcohol, or non- 
alcoholic drinks. 

To distinguish associa- 
tions, commercial 
names, signs for bars, 
restaurants and hotels. 

To distinguish chemical 
substances used in in- 
dustry; in photogra- 
phy, scientific research, 
agriculture, horticul- 
ture; in anticorrosive 
substances, insecti- 
cides, substances used 
for cleaning floors, 
lumber, fabrics, ete. 

To distinguish sub- 
stances and products 
used in medicine, 
pharmacy, veterinary, 
hygiene, perfumery 
and toiletries, 
mineral water, wines 
and medicinal tonics. 

To distinguish medici- 
nal substances inelud- 
ed in class (2) of De- 
cree 1707, 1931. 

Commercial names for 
shirts and collars. 


To distinguish agencies, 
offices of foreign repre- 
sentatives, using the 
word in advertising, 


drugs, 





writing paper, letter- 


heads, etc. 

To distinguish stores, 
agencies, or establish- 
ments selling books 
produced by the Edi- 
torial W. M. Jackson, 
Ine., which are in- 
cluded in class 14, 
noted in Decree 1707, 
1931. 

Commercial name _ to 
distinguish pharma- 
ceutical products. 

To distinguish sub- 
stances and products 
us in medicine, 

harmacy, veterinary, 
ygiene, perfumery, 
and toiletries, drugs, 
mineral water, wines, 
and medicinal tonics. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


July 29 
(first 

print- 
ing). 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 


deo, on the dates noted. 


Opposition 


must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Sulfamerazina 


Phenix 
Brytex 


Orleans 
Simplex 


Blason 


Belmond 
American Club 


| 
| 
| 


Product 


Drugstore and chemical 
products. 
Jewelry, watches, ete. 


| Electric fixtures, fittings, 


ete. 


| Date of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| Groceries, foodstuffs, ete_ 


Ready-to-wears — cloth- 
ing, ete. 


| Drugstore and chemical 


products. 
Perfumery, toilet, etc 
Cigars, cigarettes, 
bacco, ete. 


| 


publica- 
tion 


1943 
Aug. 9 
to 14. 
Do. ° 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Chile—The following applications for trade-mark registration were published in 
the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Opposition must be filed within 30 days from the date 
of publication. 


























Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1943 
Polo_. EE GAACADS Sig suns ah cae menkekows No. 2—Briquettes, etc. Aug. 16 
American, Famse..--.---.---.2--2--eoe--sseee-o-- No. 4—Metals, locksmith work and ironmongery_-| Do. J. Russell Andrus (“Japan's New ‘Gifts’ 
Sea CeO ag Nz aT At Pee Se i "| oils, ete. “ to Thailand”).—Born Puyallup; Wash., 
Cg NEES CDS SES Al = RC peers eS No. 20—Adhesives, paints, varnishes, pastes.........| Do. September 19, 1902. B. A. University of 
WR cis See escys SE, YL ORNS ne Ta er oP No. a Si gam paper cartons, bituminized cartons, | Do. Redlands. Redlands, Calif.. 1925: M. A 
roofings, ete ’ ’ ” , - #2. 
Duralit, Pathe SS hE aR See ee ae No. 28—Hand tools, cutlery, side arms, ete_...---- L- Deo. University of California, 1926; Ph. D. 
Standard. -______-. Teena BCH coool Sei aaigcact site agitate weaving and knitting machines, | Do. University of California, 1934. Teaching 
Brooklyn. No. 30— Hygiene service apparatus, for cleaning, | Do. Fellow in Economics, University of Cali- 
irons, bath heaters. : 
2 A SS eee ty Fore Oy mth Soe ek pe. No. 34—Refrigerators, filters, ete a Do. fornia, 1925-28. In May 1928, went to 
Vycor, Gragas, American, Famae....-____---__-___- _| No. 36—Machines and vehicles._______- | Do. Burma to found and head Department of 
Anti-Shrink, Sportella_. _..| No. 45--Cloth and textiles ; Do. Economics Judson College Rangoon 
Cosmos, Velvette......__- ...| No. 57—Perfumed products and toiletries fee | Do. Uni it : e 
White Rock__...__ __.| No. 69—Wines and alcoholic drinks. | Do. niversity; Secretary of Government of 
Coca-Cola--_-__-- .| No. 71—Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco _. Do. Burma Committee; Agricultural Debtors 
Pees. se. 25.3, | No. peo coy work and sadlery and articles for | Do. Protection Committee. 1932 Head of 
for traveling, etc. } , . 

Banosoy, Cosmos, Alexantos, Raquiferol Sanderson, | No. 75—Chemical and pharmaceutical products.._.|__ Do. Department of Economics, University of 
Pg gy tae naeeee, aloasen Sped- | Rangoon (including Judson College) 
. Sane piritu, Neubromal Leroy, Rte 
Solophenyie,, Grifomin, Grifovarina, Geifocor, | 1936-40. Member of State Transiation 

Grifoton, Grifovit, Grifalgina, Grifotermin, Grifo- | 

geno, Grifopurina, Lisothiazol Lab. Chile, Liso- | Board, Government of Burma. Author 

amidal Lab. Chile, Lisogeno, Lab. Chile, Lisogenol | of numerous political and economic ar- 
ab. Chile, Lisofenil Lab. Chile, Lisofemina Lab. | ticles and minor school texts published 

Chile, Lisogenil Lab. Chile, Penicilin Lab. Chile, | are 

Mycocilin Lab. Chile, Lisopenil Lab. Chile, Penil. | | here and abroad. Visiting Professor of 

a Ly Rn 5 gy omens canis, | Economics, University of Redlands, 1940— 
andestro. alu eca avit, Osteron, Proges, ‘ : 

Viecutem, Samindvin, Reniedeot. | 42. Since March 1942 with Bureau of 

Super A. G._.___- ; wtenecedteneneuneenal Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


No. 77—Medical instruments, and articles, ete 4 Do. 
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stocks by a decree of July 20, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Uruguayan Diario Oficial of 
July 24. 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Yarn for 
Twine: Exempt from Customs Gold Sur- 
charge.—All raw cotton and cotton yarn 
imported into Uruguay from July 28, 
1941, to July 24, 1942, for the manufac- 
ture of twine, are exempt from the gold 
surcharge that was in force at that time, 
according to a resolution of May 28, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 23. 

Wool: Dealers and Exporters Author- 
ized To Deliver Direct to the Defense 
Supplies Corporation.—For a period of 
90 days from July 13, 1943, wool dealers 

-and exporters are authorized to deliver 
direct to the United States Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation Uruguayan wool of the 
1942-43 clip available under the terms 
of the agreement with the United States 
(December 16, 1942), according to a de- 
cree of July 23, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 30. 

Beef Fat: Mazimum Prices Estab- 
lished.—On the recommendation of the 

- Subsistence Committee, the following 
maximum prices for beef fat were estab- 
lished in Montevideo, Uruguay, by a de- 
cree of July 20, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 24: From packing- 
plant to wholesaler, the price ranges 
from 0.19 peso to 0.23 peso per kilogram 
in casks, and is fixed at 0.74 peso per 
2.175 kilogram can; from wholesaler to 
retailer, the price ranges from 0.21 peso 
to 0.25 peso per kilogram, and is fixed at 
0.82 peso per can; and from retailer to 
the public, the price ranges from 0.24 


peso to 0.29 peso per kilogram, and is 
fixed at 0.95 peso per can. 

Electric-Conductor Piping: Maximum 
Prices Established.—Manufacturers’ 
wholesale maximum prices, ranging from 
31.20 pesos to 54.60 pesos per 100 meters 
for the “Simplex” type of electric-con- 
ductor piping of local manufacture, were 
established by a decree of July 16, 1943, 
published in the Uruguyan Diario Oficial 
of July 23. 





China’s Movie Industry 
Fighting, Too 
(Continued from p. 18) 


but nevertheless effectively—are helping 
create a demand for theaters. 

Interest in motion pictures thus ap- 
pears to be growing steadily in China, 
and the signposts are pointing toward a 
worthwhile post-war market for both 
projection equipment and films. 





Axis-Dominated Plastics 
Association 


An association has recently been 
formed by plastics manufacturers in 
France, Germany, and Italy, with head- 
quarters in France, a European chemical 
magazine reports. 

The organization will specify interna- 
tional standards for plastics and issues 
standardized definitions for the raw ma- 
terials and products. It is said to have 
completed its work in some fields. 

Standard tests, applicable to “all of 
Europe,” will be fixed by the association. 
the report asserts. 


Donald R. Crone (“India’s Cotton Po- 
sition Today”). —See the August 14 issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Mary C. Moir (“Afghanistan”) —A. B. 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. Post- 
graduate studies George Washington 
University. Studied also at the Pace 
School of Accounting and the Berlitz 
School of Languages. Employed in Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue 1917-22, Child 
Labor Tax Division, as field agent in var- 
ious States. Later engaged in special 
surveys in cost of living and similar sub- 
jects for U. S. Coal Commission and 
other agencies. Entered Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce as Re- 
gional Tariff Expert in Foreign Tariffs 
Division in March 1935. Worked on 
French and French-colonial tariffs and 
trade agreements between the United 
States and France. Transferred to Brit- 
ish Empire Unit of Division of Inter- 
national Economy, as Economic Analyst. 


Elinor F. Sylvester (“China’s Movie 
Industry Is Fighting, Too’) —See the 
May 8, 1943, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 





Former Waste Land Now 
Cultivated in Iran 


An area totaling about 10,000 acres of 
waste land in Khuzistan, South Iran, has 
been reclaimed and brought under cul- 
tivation with wheat and barley as a co- 
operative effort by the British and Ira- 
nian Governments, the foreign press re- 
ports. It is planned to extend the 
scheme to bring more waste land into 
cultivation with the aid of further agri- 
cultural machinery from the United 
States which is being brought in by the 
Middle East Supply Council. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed |Date effective 


Cuba-.-- .----| Aug. 23,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) --.....-...-.-----| Feb. 27,1985 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti , ast Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden ------| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil___- ~ ‘ Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) -....-| Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 


Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curagao)....__.__...-.--| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland______...-. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras... _.__- ..--| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. - : Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... _- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- | 
tectorates other than 


Morocco. - -. ee May 6, 1936 Do. 

Nicaragua !_.._ _._-. Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
LL. = --| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1930 
El Salvador..__..........] Feb. 19, 1937 May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica .------| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia +........ | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Ecuador - Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire --.-| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Cana a (revi ision of agree- 

ment of 1935) _- ; ..do agate Do. 
. ae Sipen Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela -| Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) _- Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (su plementary 

sasontiaats © Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ....-----| Dee. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15,1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ___ -| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru_- yr eat May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay _ ...| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico.__. . ...-| Dee, 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Iran. , Apr. 8, 1943 (4) 
Paraguay - --_-. ...-| Aug. 27, 1943 (5) 











1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in farce as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
? The cperation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 
3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

‘Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 

5 Thirty days after completion of necessary formalities 
by the Government of Iceland, proclamation by the 
President of the United States, and exchange of appro- 
priate instruments. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as we ‘ll as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are av ailable for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreeinent Countries,”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 








Announced 
Latest dat 
atest date 
: ; Date for oral 
. ._| Date of issu- for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written ees 


statements 


ene Me SERED Smee Siees MOM, a EE near aoe 


15, 1941 


May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 


Iceland.__| Nov. 17,1941!) Dec. 8,1941 | Dee. 
Bolivia__.| Apr. 4, 102 | 








1 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 
to Dee. 


Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 

of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


19, 1941; briefs 
8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForEian COMMERCE WEERLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 








Pickled Sheep- and Lamb-skin 
Imports: New WPB Rule 


Authorizations to import pickled sheep 
and lamb skins can be increased as a 
result of a resumption of imports of 
such skins from Argentina and Uruguay, 
the Chief of the Leather and Shoe 
Branch, WPB, announced June 15. Pre- 
viously, these skins had been coming 
chiefly from New Zealand and Australia. 

The official said that each tanner’s and 
converter’s 1943 import quota will be 
computed as formerly, except that the 
basis will be 100 percent of the total of 
domestic and imported sheep skins he 


consumed in 1941. Heretofore, the basis 
was 70 percent. 

There is no change in the plan where- 
by authorizations to import pickled 
skins are issued for shipment on con- 
signment or f. o. b. basis in accordance 
with the historical record of the appli- 
cant, 

Tanners and dealers entitled to import 
pickled sheep or lamb skins from Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay are requested to 
file application on Form PD-222-C with 
the Leather and Shoe Branch, WPB, 
Washington, D. C. The application 
should cover definite lots, fully described, 
since no blanket authorizations will be 
granted. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
August 21, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; Subscription price $2.75 
a year. The August 21 issue contains 
these articles: 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH AFRICA: AD- 
DRESS BY HENRY S. VILLARD. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE 
NATIONALS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION AND SALVAGE OF ARTISTIC AND 
HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN EUROPE. 


TENTATIVE PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
STABILIZATION FUND. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN COMMISSION. 
First PAN-AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CONGRESS. 


AGREEMENT WITH CHINA REGARDING JURIS- 
DICTION OF CRIMINAL OFFENSES BY THE 
ARMED FORCES. 


AGREEMENT REGARDING THE 1944 CUBAN 
Sucar CRop. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA REGARDING PRO- 
VINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL TAXATION IM- 
POSED UPON THE UNITED STATES GOv- 
ERNMENT, UNITED STATES CONTRACTORS 
ENGAGED ON THE ALASKA HIGHWAY, AND 
OTHER UNITED STATES DEFENSE PROJ- 
ECTS IN CANADA. 


Other Publications 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE 
OPERATIONS FOR THE PERIOD ENDED APRIL 
30, 1943. Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration. 1943. 43 pp. 

Available gratis from: Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Washington 25, 
DD: <. 


ALL FOR ONE; ONE FoR ALL. The Story 
of Lend-Lease. Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration. 1943. 15 pp. 

Available gratis from: Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Washington 25, 
De: 


ISLANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE INDIES. 
Raymond Kennedy. 1943. 66 pp. Illus. 
War Background Studies No. 14. 

Available gratis from: The Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ARTS, CRAFTS, AND CUSTOMS OF OUR 
NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS, A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
U. S. Office of Education. 1943. 52 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


I N T E R - AMERICAN COOPERATION 
THROUGH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
U. S. Office of Education. 1943. 34 pp. 
Education and National Defense Series 
Pamphlet No. 14. Price, 15 cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE CARIBBEAN 
AREA. The Library of Congress, Division 
of Bibliography. 1943. 192 pp. A se- 
lected list of references. 

Available gratis from: The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


EAST AND WEST OF SUEZ: THE STORY OF 
THE MODERN NEarR East. John S. Badeau. 
1943. Headline Books No. 39. 96 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. One of a series whose 
object is to provide sufficient unbiased 
background informatiton to enable read- 
ers to reach intelligent and independent 
conclusions on the important interna- 
tional problems of the day. The present 
study introduces the tangled, fascinat- 
ing, inescapable area that lies east and 
west of Suez. 

Available from: The Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW WORLD GUIDES TO LATIN AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS. VoLuME II—SoutTH 
AMERICA. Earl Parker Hanson (editor- 
in-chief). 1943. 776 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Presents the history and general picture 
of each country, followed by various 
sections of practical information—how 
to reach a particular country from the 
United States and from other Latin 
American countries, discussions of cli- 
mate, currency, cost of living, transpor- 
tation, communications, and other 
pertinent matters. The regional guides 
begin with the principal port of entry 
and then cover the country region by re- 
gion. Maps are furnished: to help the 
traveler find his way around major cities. 
Also cites specific points of interest, 
hotels, and related data. Introductory 
material deals with matters common to 
all Latin American countries and those 
that are of interest primarily to special- 
ists in various fields. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. ‘ 


TRANSPORT FOR WaAR, 1942-1943. Ed- 
ward Hungerford. 1943. 272 pp. Price, 
$3. Presents a record of the problems 
and performances for transportation in 
a wartime America. Discusses transport 
over inland waterways—the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and the 
Mississippi; passenger and freight trans- 
port over the rails—problems and solu- 
tions (with every railroad having differ- 
ent problems and different solutions) ; 
transport by bus and truck—local, inter- 
state, coast-to-coast; and transport by 
plane—air mail, passenger service, trans- 
Atlantic service. 

Available from: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 286-302 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 











Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Au- 
gust 31, 1943. 


No. 482—Current Export Bulletin No. 115 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 115 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


OEW AND STATE DEPARTMENT MOVING TO 
RELAX EXPORT CONTROLS 


Following a series of meetings between 
officials of the Office of Economic War- 
fare and the Department of State, defi- 
nite steps are being taken to effect im- 
portant simplifications in export control. 
The Exporters’ Advisory Committee of 
the Office of Economic Warfare has made 
a series of recommendations looking 
toward such simplification and several 
meetings have been held between ex- 
porters and Office of Economic Warfare 
officials on the subject. 

The matter has assumed increased im- 
portance in recent weeks with the im- 
proved prospects for a more stabilized 
shipping situation. However, since the 
decentralization system was established 
in the other American Republics by a 


’ series of agreements between the govern- 


ments of those Republics and the United 
States, modifications and alterations 
must likewise be effected in consultation 
with those governments. 

Alternative proposals have been cabled 
to all American Embassies in Latin 
America, and answers are expected in 
the next few days. Final plans will be 
discussed with the exporters’ advisory 
groups, before changes are made, but 
there is a feeling of optimism that sim- 
plification of documentary procedure on 
goods in free supply in the United States 
might be practicable in the very near fu- 
ture. The progressive simplification of 
procedure, of course, can only be 
achieved if vigilance against pro-axis 
firms and individuals is rigorously main- 
tained in all its aspects. 

Whatever changes may finally be 
agreed upon, however, the Import Rec- 
ommendation system for all goods in 
short supply in the United States will 
be maintained, and preference will be 
given in all shipping arrangements to 
foods designated as essential by the in- 
dividual nations receiving the goods. 
The possible relaxation of certain con- 
trols will in no way prejudice the objec- 
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tives of economic warfare but will be de- 
signed to insure the supplying of the 
essential needs by concentration of ef- 
forts on those items, in close cooperation 
with the countries of destination. 


No. 483—Current Export Bulletin No. 116. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 116 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


ARGENTINE REVALIDATION PROGRAM LARGELY 
COMPLETED 


The Argentina export license reval- 
idation program announced on July 31, 
1943 (Current Export Bulletin 109, An- 
nouncement 476 in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly for August 7, 1943), is now vir- 
tually complete. The revalidation pro- 
gram was undertaken with the full co- 
operation and understanding of all in- 
terested government agencies both here 
and in Argentina. OEW’s promise to the 
trade of 48-hour service on revalidations 
on all cases that did not have to be re- 
ferred to the Embassy in Argentina has 
been fulfilled. 

For the information of the export 
trade, the following tabulation presents 
the actual results of the revalidation 
program to date: 


No. o; 
licenses Percent 
Bona fide cases submitted 
for revalidation........._ 2025 100 
Licenses revalidated by 
0 EE rae 1373 67.9 
Licenses canceled__._____-_-_ 62 3 
Licenses pending action in 
OEW, Washington_-_-_--_-_- 6 0.3 
Cases referred to U. S. Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires on 
which replies have not yet 
been received___________- 584 28.8 


Of the cases which could be acted upon 
in Washington, 99.7 percent have been 
disposed of. The balance, 0.3 of 1 per- 
cent, are in process of handling. Of the 
cases referred to the Embassy in Buenos 
Aires, recommendations are already be- 
ing received and it is expected that be- 
fore long dispositions will be arrived at 
on all the cases referred to the field. 

With respect to all future applications 
for export license for shipments to Ar- 
gentina, the procedure in effect since 
May 1, 1943, remains unchanged. All 
such applications must be accompanied 
by Certificates of Necessity. 





THE PorTs OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. Agnes 
Rothery. 1943. 279 pp. Illus. Price, $3. 
Presents a detailed study of Victoria and 
Vancouver, Canada’s great northwest 
Pacific seaports, and discusses their 
Significant role in the development of 
western Canada. Tells the story of the 
wealth of the region—wealth from gold, 
from lumber, from the fur trade, from 


agriculture, and from fisheries. Includes 
stories of early navigators and explor- 
ers and trappers; of modern pioneers 
who have built the cities into the im- 
portant place they have today in the 
civilization of North America. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York, 
i 
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